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...has helped us... 

provide an efficient 
and comfortable 

ava working environment ‘’ 


Gentlemen: 


LIJ SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 


The comfort and quiet of our new 
headquarters building has impressed all 
of us at Scott Paper Company. A large 
part of this satisfaction, I know, is due 
to the Burgess-Manning/Inland Radiant- 
Acoustic Ceiling System installed by 
your distributor, Jacobson & Company, Inc. 


So says official of Scott Paper Company, 
Since our old headquarters had under- 
window heating-cooling ventilating 


SUIS ec NOTIS pisos vidi speaking of the draftless heating and 
the quietness of operation and the x 5 " 
absence of drafts in our new building. cooling with Burgess - Manning | Inland 


I am sure your system has helped us 


greatly in our efforts to provide an Radiant-Acoustic Ceilings 
efficient and comfortable working 
environment. 


Sincerely, 


me, Or 


VICE PRESIDENT 


ALBANY, ATLANTA, BALTIMORE, BOSTON, BUFFALO, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 
CLEVELAND, COLUMBUS, DALLAS, DENVER, DETROIT, FREMONT, CALIF., 
HOUSTON, INDIANAPOLIS, KANSAS CITY, MO., LOS ANGELES, NEW 
ORLEANS, NEW YORK, OMAHA, PHILADELPHIA, PITTSBURGH, SALT LAKE 
CITY, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, ST. LOUIS, ST. PAUL, TULSA 
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ad Looks like a good place to work 


— and is! 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 
On this month’s cover, Artist Ray 
Komai has awarded a varsity C 
to the colleges of America for 
their winning architecture. And 
deservedly so. Instead of warming 
the traditional design bench as 
they did for so many years, many 
colleges are now in 
action, producing 
some of the best 
contemporary 
architecture in 
America. 

The change started slowly some 
20 years ago when colleges began 
recruiting outstanding architects 
for their building programs. It 
was sparked, among other things, 
by a design competition which 


Forum conducted in 1939 to 
select the architects for the 
Wheaton College Art Center: 


Richard Bennett and Caleb Horn- 
bostel. Among the latest and most 
daring plays was that made by 
Harvard, which went all the way 
to France to get Le Corbusier to 
design its Visual Arts Center, 
dedicated last month (page 76). 
In between there have been many 
other winning combinations— 
Breuer and Vassar, Gropius and 
Harvard, Harrison & Abramovitz 
and Brandeis, page 84), Johnson 
and Sarah Lawrence, Kump and 
Foothill, Mies and LI.T., Pei and 
M.I.T., Rudolph and Wellesley, 
Saarinen and Yale, SOM and 
the Air Academy, Stubbins and 
Mount Holyoke, Warnecke and 
the University of California (page 
96), Wright and Florida Southern 
—to name but a few. 

Slow to get going, Princeton is 
now in the running too, having 
put Yamasaki, Stubbins, and 
Barnes on its building team. For 
this recent architectural revolu- 
tion at Old Nassau perhaps some 
credit is due Forum’s editors: 
exactly three years ago (March 
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'60) they published an editorial 
entitled “Poor Princeton" which 
criticized the university for its 
backward building ^ program. 
(Forum has 29 subscriptions on 
the Princeton campus.) 

It seems likely, too, that the 
editors have contributed to the 
architectural renaissance on other 
campuses, for Forum is widely 
read by those who own, manage, 
and pay for college buildings, as 
well as by those who design them. 
Among Forum’s 22,300 subscrib- 
ers in the owner-manager category 
are 2,100 in the educational field 
alone—board members, building 
department executives, and others 
who are responsible for what their 
institutions build. 

Forum also has a big following 
— 6,600 subscribers—among archi- 
tectural professors and students, 
who also influence the course of 
college building. For example, 
students started the heated con- 
troversies with the trustees of 
Columbia and Texas U. over the 
design of their new buildings, con- 
troversies which the editors have 
reported and joined (Forum, June 
'62 and Jan. '63). 

Through this wide circulation 
among those who influence archi- 
tecture, as well as those who 
practice it, Forum helps to stimu- 
late the desire for better corporate 
and institutional architecture in 
America—and thus to encourage 
more colleges to win varsity C's. 

Speaking of var- 
sity letters, the edi- 
tors themselves 
were awarded a 
major E (for edi- 
torial excellence) 

last month by the Associated Busi- 
ness Publications—the seventh won 
by the Forum team during the nine 
years of the ABP competition. 
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A varsity "C" for college design; 
drawing by Ray Komai 
(see page 76). 
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A bold concept, already accepted and applied to thousands 


Northgate Elementary Public School, Bloomington, 
Minn. ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS: Hammel & Green, 
Inc., St. Paul. GENERAL CONTRACTOR: Adolfson & 
Peterson, Minneapolis. ACOUSTICAL CONTRACTOR: 
St. Paul Linoleum & Carpet Co., St. Paul. 


RENDERING BY HELMUT JACOBY 
PHOTOGRAPHY BY LAWRENCE S. WILLIAMS 


of ceiling systems: Armstrong Ventilating Ceilings 


The entire ceiling distributes air: this is the simple princi- 
ple of the Armstrong Ventilating Ceiling system. Thousands 
of openings, blended into the surface pattern of the ceiling, 
deliver heated or cooled air evenly, quietly, and comfortably 
to the entire room. By eliminating all diffusers, the Armstrong 
system creates an attractive, uncluttered surface. The sealed 
plenum replaces most supply ductwork, too. Here you see 
an Armstrong Ventilating Ceiling in a new Minnesota school, 
where this system saved 24 feet of ducts and two 24” square 
diffusers in each of 20 classrooms. Savings on air-condition- 
ing costs commonly amount to 30¢ a square foot—often 
more. Ceiling-wide air distribution means more uniform tem- 


peratures and greater comfort. Design these advantages into 
your current projects; contact your Armstrong 
Acoustical Contractor or Armstrong represen- 
tative. Now available: a detailed, illustrated 
portfolio describing this system, with numer- 
ous examples, technical and product data, and 
specifications. For your copy write Armstrong, 
4203 Rooney St., Lancaster, Pa. 
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What makes THE WATER TOWER INN 


a LUXURY hotel?.. 


As in any new hotel, motel or inn, luxury in The 
Water Tower Inn began with specifications made in 
the early planning stages. Decisions made at that time 
are as important to guest comfort and convenience as 
the choosing of general decor and colors which follows. 

Selection of Sloan Quiet-Acting Flush Valves and 
Sloan Act-O-Matic Shower Heads represents two early 
decisions made for The Water Tower Inn. Inherent in 
each of these Sloan products are benefits for guests 
and owner-operator alike. 

Take Sloan Flush Valves for example. Guests appre- 
ciate not only their ease of operation, but their quiet- 


— 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY * 4300 WEST 


The luxurious new WATER TOWER INN is just off Michigan Avenue adjacent to 
Chicago's most cherished landmark, the historic Water Tower. Guest rooms are 
sound- and air-conditioned, equipped with TV, FM radio, and oversized beds. 

There are three dining rooms, and the “Little Egypt" room for cocktails ; 
i uxury suites, function rooms for parties and meetings of all 


| 


sizes, and a terrace garden and swimming pool 
overlook exciting Michigan Avenue. 
An indoor garage provides free park- 
. ing for all registered guests. 


HAUSNER & MACSAI, ARCHITECTS, INC. 
architects 

WILLIAM GOODMAN 
mechanical engineer 

C. A. THARNSTROM & CO. 
general contractor 

ECONOMY PLUMBING & HEATING CO. 
plumbing contractor 

COLUMBIA PIPE & SUPPLY CO. 
plumbing wholesaler 

CRANE COMPANY 

fixture manufacturer 


ness as well. Owner-operators, on the other hand, are 
quick to discover that Sloan Flush Valves are the un- 
challenged leader for dependable operation and low 
maintenance costs. 

As for Act-O-Matic Shower Heads, users delight in 
the refreshing, efficient pattern of water they deliver 
without clogging. And owners like the unique spray 
disc movement which keeps the Act-O-Matic in service 
longer, minimizes maintenance. 

Plan now to make the superiority of Sloan quality a 
permanent part of your building by specifying and in- 
sisting upon performance-proven Sloan Quiet-Acting 
Flush Valves and Sloan Act-O-Matic 
Shower Heads. 


LAKE STREET * CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 


prom d NEWS 


AIA national awards (below) 
Pei’s prototype city school (page 7) 


Preservationists arise (page 9) 


Competition winner at RPI (page 11) 


AIA JURORS PRAISE 
1962 ARCHITECTURE 
Last year, only one AIA First 
Honor Award was selected from a 
total of 382 submissions. The jury 


commented sharply that "superfi- | 


ciality, the patent solution, and 
lack of individuality and artistic 
expression were strikingly obvious." 

This year, however, the official 
architectural picture changed for 
the better. Out of 411 submissions, 


there were five First Honor Awards | 


( pictures right), and eight Awards 
of Merit (one more than in 1961). 
A jury composed of Robert L. 
Durham, William W. Caudill, Mark 
Hampton, Ernest J. Kump, and 
Hugh Stubbins happily announced: 
“The overall standards of excel- 
lence were unusually high . . .. 
There are many indications that 
the best American design is now 
characterized by a sense of appro- 
priateness and creative individu- 
ality.’ No industrial or school 
buildings were premiated due to 
the many other "superior entries." 

Honor Awards are identified be- 
neath photos (dates refer to publi- 
cation in Forum). Awards of Merit 
went to: Eero Saarinen's TWA 
"Terminal at Idlewild Airport ( July 
'62); the John Hancock Building 
in New Orleans by Skidmore, Ow- 
ings & Merrill with Nolan, Nor- 
man & Nolan; an apartment tower 
in Tulsa, Okla., by Harrell & Ham- 
ilton (Mar. '62); Community Hos- 
pital in Carmel, Calif., by Edward 
Durell Stone (Oct. '62); the 
Market Square Mall in Knoxville, 
Tenn. by the East Tennessee 
Chapter of the AIA (Apr. '62); 
the academic quadrangle at Bran- 
deis University, Waltham, Mass. 
by The Architects Collaborative 
(Sept. '61); the Safir residence at 
King's Point, N. Y. by George 
Nemeny; and the Green-Johnson 
House in Mill Valley, Calif., by 
Marquis & Stoller, San Francisco. 
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CSERNA 


Ezra Stiles 4 Samuel B. Morse Col- 
leges, Yale University; Architect: 
Eero Saarinen (Dec. '62) 


© EZRA STOLLER Assoc's 
Albright-Knox Art Gallery wing, 
Buffalo, N.Y.; Architects: Skid- 
more, Owings d: Merrill (Mar. ’62) 
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FRED LYONS 
International Building, San Fran- 
cisco, California; Architects, An- 
shen & Allen (Mar. '62) 


RONDAL PARTRIDGE 


Dhahran Air Terminal, Saudi 
Arabia; Architects: Minoru Yama- 
saki, R. M. Parsons Co. (July ’62) 


P. E. GUERRERO 
United Church (nonsectarian) of 


Rowayton, Conn. ; Architect : Joseph 
Salerno (Dec. '62) 


AIA CITES KENNEDY 


Of all the honors announced by 
the American Institute of Archi- 
tects last month, none was so far- 
reaching as the special citation to 
President John F. Kennedy. It was 
awarded for his appointment of a 
Special Presidential Consultant on 
the Arts (August Heckscher), his 
policy of high architectural stan- 
dards in all federal buildings, and 
his selection of an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Pennsylvania Avenue. 
“All of these actions," reads the 
citation, "emphasize his aware- 
ness of the basic need for beauty 
in man's environment, the vital 
role of architecture its de- 
velopment, and his readiness to 
employ the presidential power in 
achieving this goal" Kennedy, 
who is the first U.S. President 
to be honored by the AIA in its 
106-year history, is also generally 
credited with having “saved” 
Lafayette Square in Washington 
from disfiguring changes, and 
with having insisted upon a suit- 
ably dignified design for the Fed- 
eral Pavilion at the forthcoming 
New York World’s Fair. 


in 
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MORE FOR LESS IN 1964 HOUSING BUDGET 


As national attention focused on 
the Presidents record budget— 
and more particularly, on its 
$11.9 billion deficit—federal ac- 
countants announced that the 
housing budget will shrink by al- 
most $400 million in fiscal 1964. 
This means that the various agen- 
cies lumped under HHFA will re- 
duce their direct withdrawals 
from the Treasury by about 40 
per cent during the next fiscal 
year. At the same time, however, 
the budgeteers have indicated that 
most housing programs will con- 
tinue to expand. 

This seeming contradiction de- 
rives largely from two assump- 
tions: 1) that, largely because of 


a reviving economy, FHA will 
have to take back only about $23 
million of home mortgages in 
fiscal 1964, compared to a whop- 
ping $211 million in 1963; 2) 
that college housing loans will be 
repaid at a rate almost equivalent 
to cover all expenses of the pro- 
gram, resulting in a reduction of 
$155 million in such spending in 
1964 relative to 1963. Together 
these two items account for $343 
million of the predicted $393 
million decline in net with- 
drawals from the Treasury in 
fiscal 1964. 

The housing budget, more- 
over, contains only one new pro- 
gram still to be approved by Con- 

continued on page 7 
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Use Flexiseal for a 
permanent, positive 


DAP 


i D seal in tough jobs 
ISE et | E DAP ee j like these 
FLEX AL 2 : LEXISEAL € Glass, Metal, Precast 
[ : | 202-7 Concrete Curtain Wall Panels 
Meets | . RUBBER-BASED Porcelainixed Metal Panels 
à : SEALING COMPOUND Ž Tilt-up Panel 
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Reservoirs, Storage Tanks 


T T-S-00227, 
ASA Spec. 
116.1-1960 


Walkways, Patios 
Swimming Pools 


Expansion Joints 
and Conventional Sealing 


Applications 


Specify DAP Flexiseal? 2-part, liquid polysulfide polymer compounds for the ultimate in caulking, glazing 
and sealing dependability. They assure trouble-free, absolute seals even when brutal conditions of expansion, 
contraction, temperature extremes and weathering can cause conventional sealants to fail. DAP produces 
Flexiseal compounds in one, premium-grade quality only. DAP quality control technicians keep a close check 
on every step in manufacturing to assure Flexiseal always meets or exceeds Interim Federal Specification 
TT-S-00227 and ASA Specification 116.1-1960. 


Formulated with Thiokol* polysulfide polymers, Flexiseal stays rubber-like and resilient in Arctic cold and 


desert heat. Balanced Modulus guarantees tenacious adhesion throughout this extended temperature range. 


The combination of durable flexibility and positive adhesion is the reason you can depend on DAP Flexiseal 
for long-term airtight, watertight seals in curtain wall seams and expansion joints... why Flexiseal gives 
the most dependable service in conventional caulking, glazing, sealing jobs, too. For complete information on 


all Flexiseal compounds and performance graphs, write for Flexiseal T'echnical Bulletin. 


DAP, WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF QUALITY SEALING 
MATERIALS, OFFERS YOU TECHNICAL SPECIFICATION SERVICE ON 
SPECIALIZED SEALANTS FOR MODERN CONSTRUCTION. 


*Trademark of Thiokol Chemical Corp. 
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gress: $100 million in grants to 
aid transportation. 
Other budget components: 


Urban renewal spending will 
remain at almost the same level 
as in 1963, although the number 
of projects that will go into execu- 
tion will nearly double (206 com- 
pared with 110). Cumulative 
project completions will reach 195 
(up 70) by the end of the budget 
year. Grant disbursements, which 
reflect the increasing rate of actual 
building, will be raised by $47 
million to a total of $297 million. 

FHA mortgage insurance to ur- 
ban renewal areas under Section 
220 is expected to grow by 2,000 
unit applications next year. Ap- 
plications for below-market inter- 
est rates under Section 221d3 will 
continue to rise spectacularly. In 
fiscal 1964, a total of 35,000 such 
applications in apartment houses 
is expected—an increase of 10,000 
over 1963. And in one- to four- 
family houses, estimated new 
221d3 applications will rise 5,000 
*o total 50,000. 

The Federal National Mortgage 
Association's commitments to buy 
these mortgages will grow by 
about 80 per cent to $344 million 
(from $193 million this fiscal 
year). Curiously enough, Fannie 
Mae's net spending is expected to 
decrease from $165 to $73 mil- 
lion, a neat trick to be accom- 
plished by the fourfold increase 


FRENCH DESIGN WINS CONTEST FOR EUROPEAN BUILDING CENTER 


A recent competition for the design 
of a permanent European building 
exhibition center was sponsored by 
a new organization in Paris, the 
Centre d'Information Européen de 
la Construction. Some 69 submis- 
sions were recewed from all over 
the world. The winning solution, by 
French Architects Michel Hubert 
and Marc Auberlet, is a forest of 
simple structural “trees” infilled 
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(to $200 million) in the sale to 
private investors of mortgages 
now held by the agency. Hitherto, 
many of these mortgages have not 
been attractive to private lenders, 
largely because of their low in- 
terest rates; to make them more 
appealing, FNMA will offer buy- 
ers some concessions(e.g., a re- 
bate of its fees). 


Public housing will climb by 
about 35,000 units over 1963’s 
figure, to make a total of 576,000 
low-rent units in 3,575 projects 
operating by June 30, 1964. Some 
42,000 new units will go under 
contract next year, which will al- 
most exhaust the backlog which 
the program has been working on 
for several years. 


Other programs also reflect ex- 
pansion. Commitments for low- 
income housing demonstration 
grants will increase from $3 mil- 
lion to $5 million, while urban 
studies and housing research will 
grow from its present $375,000 
level to $2.5 million. New college 
housing loans will continue at the 
1963 figure ($300 million), but 
housing for the elderly loans will 
be boosted by $25 million to $125 
million in fiscal 1964. The open- 
space program, which assists state 
and local governments to acquire 
vacant land, reaches the end of 
its authorization in 1964 with grant 
commitments of $32 million. 


with glass and solid panels, which 
admirably fulfills the competition’s 
requirements: 1) flexibility in com- 
ponent parts and in interiors, 2) 
ability to be built in stages, 3) 
economy, and 4) use of modern 
technology. The large exhibit hall 
will be connected to an office-recep- 
tion area (center), which straggles 
nicely out to a snack bar, apart- 
ments, and landscaped restaurants. 


PEI TACKLES THE CITY SCHOOL PROBLEM 


Architect Ieoh Ming Pei has de- 
voted his considerable abilities to 
one of the stickiest unsolved ar- 
chitectural problems of our time 
—the city school (Forum, Nov. 
'62). Pei was asked by New York 
University, and the Ford Founda- 
tion's Educational Facilities Lab- 
oratories, to develop a unique 
design for a special private ele- 
mentary school as an adjunct to 
NYU's teacher training program. 
His model (above and right) 
represents a preliminary, diagram- 
matic solution to three overriding 
needs: efficient use of scarce and 
costly land, flexibility for future 
change, and the attractive en- 
vironment lacking in so many 
city schools. 

Pei's five-story, 500-student 
school will fit a half-acre site, 
and could have no exterior win- 
dows, thus permitting it to be 


slipped in between existing build- 
ings. Play areas are on the roof; 
interior walls are movable under 
40-foot floor spans; and the audi- 
torium, gymnasium, and swim- 
ming pool are all underground. 
A central skylight brings sunshine 
to each floor, and to a lavish in- 
door garden at ground level. 

Details such as acoustics and 
fireproofing are still to be worked 
out, but NYU intends to build 
the school near its campus on 
Manhattan’s Washington Square 
by 1969 at the latest. 


TRANSIT NEWS: PHILADELPHIA AND BOSTON 
For 19 cold days ending February | to drop some 300 employees if 


2, Philadelphians endured a tran- 
sit strike that created enormous 
traffic jams and curtailed business 
as much as 42 per cent. Called 
by Local 234 of the Transport 
Workers Union against the Phila- 
delphia Transportation Company, 
it caused 5,600 workers to walk 
away from their jobs on subways, 
buses, trolleys, and  elevateds 
within the city limits. At issue 
was a new contract. The TWU 
demanded a 75-cent-per-hour pay 
increase, and more important, re- 
tention of a *no-layoff" clause in 
the contract. The PTC refused, 
on the grounds that it would have 


fares were not to be increased. 

In the end, TWU received a 
33-cent package and kept the no- 
layoff clause. The PTC hiked its 
fares (despite a $5 million annual 
subsidy from the city to keep fares 
down) after gaining the approval 
of the state public utility com- 
mission. 

Philadelphians, the losers dur- 
ing the strike, actually caused it 
indirectly. Over the past ten 
years, they rode their cars to work 
more and more; PTC patronage 
since 1953 dropped by about 30 
per cent. To keep going, the 
transit company had to sell 80 

continued on page 9 
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One roller coat of THOROBOND 
was applied to poured concrete 
ceilings. Finish coat of plaster 
was then applied directly—with 
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lathing. Result: dramatic savings 
in time, labor and materials for 
this dramatic new structure. 
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per cent of its track and equip- 
ment to the city and lease it 
back. In view of these circum- 
stances, and the fare subsidy, 
PTC is said to want the city to 
take over the system completely. 
But Mayor John H. J. Tate, un- 
like his predecessor, Richardson 
Dilworth, has not shown much 
interest. 

Philadelphians learned two 
lessons from the strike. First, like 
it or not, transit keeps the city’s 
economic life active. During the 
strike, stores, hotels, night clubs, 
and other businesses were badly 
hit: losses are estimated at $3.5 
million per week. Even the city 
government lost, and not only 
$50,000 in city tax withholding 
payments. Some $540,000 extra 
was paid out for police overtime, 
and for fuel bills for public trucks 
which acted as transit vehicles. 

The second lesson: Philadel- 
phians rediscovered the commuter 
railroads which extend to most 
parts of the city and suburbs. 
Many sources now believe that 
riders, newly acquainted with the 
railway systems and the subsidized 
fares on some commuter lines, 
will use them rather than take to 


their cars again to go downtown. | 


In Boston, meanwhile, com- 
muters were also rediscovering 
rails in the $2.2 million experi- 
ment being conducted by the 
Mass Transportation Commission 
with the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road and connecting transit 
(Forum, Jan. '63). By stepping 
up the number of trains by 78 
per cent and lowering fares on 
the commuter line by an average 
of 30 per cent, a gain of some 
32,000 passengers per week has 
been registered during the first 
month of operation—an increase 
of 25 per cent over this time last 
year. Some railroad officials are 
guardedly enthusiastic. Said one: 
“Some rise in commuters might 
normally be expected during the 
bad-driving months. The real test 
will come with spring.” 

Nonetheless, the B&M success 
has been noted by the much- 
derided New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, which will soon enter 
the experiment with its commuter 
service from areas to the south 
and west of Boston. Still unde- 
cided, however, is the New York 
Central, which serves commuters 
in the city’s western suburbs, 


PLAN FOR DOWNTOWN: 


The uncluttered rendering below 
shows one small part of Salt Lake 
City’s “Second Century Plan"—a 
much-needed art museum and gal- 
lery (background). The plan, which 
was drawn up by the Downtown 
Planning Association and the Utah 
Chapter of the AIA, takes into ac- 
count a more than twofold expan- 
sion of population and economy 
projected for 1985. Concentrating 
on the downtown area, the planners 
have designed new systems of ac- 
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SALT LAKE CITY SAYS IT WILL BE DONE 


cess as well as new buildings. In 
one respect, they have a more 
simplified task than do planners in 
other cities: Salt Lake City is based 
on an original plan by Brigham 
Young which allows new proposals 
to jibe with the old structure of 
downtown. Although official ap- 
proval of the plan is expected soon, 
several projects have already been 
started. Improvements such as tree 
planting and canopied pedestrian 
crossings begin this spring. 


ROBIE HOUSE SAVED; VIEUX CARRE LOST? 


“Only beauty is imperishable,” 
stated New York Developer Wil- 
liam Zeckendorf last month. The 
occasion: transfer of the deed of 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s great Robie 
House from Zeckendorf’s Webb & 
Knapp, Inc. to the University of 
Chicago, and the kick-off of a 
public fund-raising campaign for 
restoration of the masterpiece. 
The man who knows as much 
about real estate values—and de- 
molition—as anyone in the coun- 
try went on to say: “Here is a 
house that cost $35,000 to build in 
1909, and yet today is worth sav- 
ing at a cost of $250,000 . . . this 
house in the future will be worth 
many times what is spent on it." 
The move to save the house 
came when Chicago preservation- 
ists saw that designation of build- 
ings as landmarks is not tanta- 
mount to saving them, and that 
the Robie House might soon go. 
Zeckendorf, who acquired the 
building in 1957 for $125,000, 
was persuaded to give it to the 
university, which will use it as a 


| presidents house or a residence 


for visiting scholars. 

Meanwhile, in New Orleans, 
the Vieux Carré, one of the coun- 
try’s outstanding historic areas, 
was being threatened by the very 
actions of the seven-man Vieux 
Carré Commission set up (in 
1937) to judge all proposed build- 
ing changes in the rigidly zoned 
old French Quarter. The commis- 
sion approved the demolition of 
three fine old buildings to make 
room for a new motel, a new 
hotel extension, and a bank. 

Preservation groups, aided by 
the Tulane University Architec- 
tural School, the local Chamber 
of Commerce, and the Tourist and 
Convention Bureau, rose up at 
Planning Commission hearings to 
condemn the spot-zoning change 
in the motel case (see photo). 

The other two demolitions will 
take place. A civil district court 
ruled that the Vieux Carré Com- 
mission, including its three archi- 
tect members, was acting within 
its prescribed authority. 


SIX DIRECTORS QUIT 


When approached a few years 
ago with statistical evidence of 
the profits that he could reap by 
just consolidating the properties 
he then held, Developer William 
Zeckendorf, the story goes, 
grinned and said, “I can’t do it. 
Id go crazy." This, in effect, is 
the lesson that six British-con- 


WEBB & KNAPP, INC. 


trolled members on the board of 
Webb & Knapp, Inc. learned the 
hard way over the past 13 months. 
By late January, all six had quit. 
The British were not out of 
Zeckendorf’s life, however. After 
he had run himself deeply into 
debt by the end of 1961, Zecken- 
dorf was bailed out—for a steep 
continued on page 11 
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How to buy 
General Bronze 


Reliability 
and Quality 
at low budget 


costs 


...FOR APARTMENT BUILDINGS, SCHOOLS, 
INSTITUTIONS, COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS. 
General Bronze’s exciting product development 
program delivers a completely new Alwintite line... 
custom quality aluminum window and curtain wall 
products from standard components for your low 

. _ budget projects. 
Specify from the new Alwintite catalog to get the 
design and engineering skill of General Bronze, the 
name and assurance that helped build Lever 
House, The Seagram’s Building, United Nations 
Building and other prominent constructions. 
See for yourself! Details and specifications are 
available in the new Alwintite catalog. Use this 
coupon to get your copy promptly. 


GENERAL BRONZE CORPORATION 
711 Stewart Avenue, Garden City, L. l., New York 
" America Builds with General Bronze" 


ALWINTITE DIVISION of GENERAL BRONZE CORPORATION 
711 Stewart Avenue, Garden City, L.l., New York 
Gentlemen: 

| am interested in seeing the exciting, completely different 
Alwintite windowline. Please send me your catalog promptly. 
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PEDE 


Use the 
Completely 
Revolutionized 
Alwintite 
Window 


Line 


: Agents: Our new product development plan has opened a few 
+ new territories for expansion. Apply by letter. 
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price—by a British banking group 
(Forum, Feb. '62). While he es- 
caped bankruptcy then, the Bri- 
tishers acquired: 1) half interest 
in Trizec Corp., which controls 
Zeckendorf properties in Canada 
— primarily Montreals Place 
Ville Marie; 2) almost half in- 
terest in the newly formed Zeck- 
endorf Property Corp.—to which 
Zeckendorf was obliged to trans- 
fer 13 of his most important 
properties, including most of his 
ambitious urban renewal projects; 
and 3) about 15 per cent interest 
in Webb & Knapp, Inc.—which 
brought with it the six seats on 
the board. 

The British thus held veto 
power in two Zeckendorf com- 
panies, and a relatively small, 
though powerful, voice in Webb 
& Knapp. They used their power: 
by all reports Trizec is in good 
financial shape, although Place 


Ville Marie is renting at a slower 
pace than expected (Forum, Feb. 
'63); ZPC has sold off five of its 
properties to Alcoa to pay off its 
indebtedness, and has also ac- 
cepted Alcoa as a controlling 
minority partner in seven other 
ZPC projects. 

In Webb & Knapp, Inc., how- 
ever, Zeckendorf still was boss. 
Although the British reportedly 
wanted to rid the company of 
high-cost debt by this time, they 
found that the more they ad- 
vocated conservative measures, 
the more Zeckendorf wheeled 
and dealed. In resigning, they let 
it be known that Webb & Knapp, 
Inc. will get no further financial 
assistance from them. Zeckendorf 
has indicated that he will replace 
them with four new directors, 
adding, “and they will be basi- 
cally real estate people who live 
around New York.” 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


Governor’s house. When San 
Francisco Architects Campbell & 
Wong won a contest for the design 
of the California Governor’s man- 
sion last year (Forum, Apr. 62), 
they did not know what they were 
in for. Further work and research 
has shown that the original appro- 
priation of $475,000 is exactly 
$400,000 too little. Reasons: an in- 
crease in the proposed size of the 
18-room house from 13,000 to 22,- 
000 square feet; poor soil condi- 
tions requiring $50,000 extra in 
piling; and underestimation of 
landscaping costs. The legislature 
has been asked to include the extra 
$400,000 in California’s $3.3 bil- 
lion budget for 1963. 


City vs. State. The Austin, Texas 
City Planning Commission and 
City Council recently approved 


zoning changes which allow the 
Lumbermens Co. to build an 18- 
story office tower designed by Ar- 
chitect Edward Durell Stone— 
thereby disregarding a 1956 master 
plan for the Capitol area. State 
officials, furious at being bypassed, 
say that the land will be required 
for future state offices, and disap- 
prove of high-rise buildings which 
block the view of the Capitol any- 
way. Lumbermens lowered the 
height of its tower, quietly awaits 
the Texas law-makers’ next move. 
One possibility is condemnation of 
the land for state purposes. 


Wanted: bright ideas. FHA 
has implemented a new experi- 
mental housing program authorized 
under Section 233 of the 1961 
Housing Act. It allows 100 per 
cent insured mortgages on new 
housing ideas that will reduce costs, 
or improve design. 
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CHICAGO ARCHITECTS WIN R.P.I. CONTEST 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute in 
Troy, N.Y., has spent some six 
years researching new techniques 
of teaching science and engineer- 
ing—including the design of a 
building which could effectively 
house an increasing number of 
students as well as the modern 
technology which would be used 
in teaching them. To help solve 
the design problem, RPI invited 
six nationally known architectural 
firms to enter a closed competition 
for an "instructional communica- 
tion and research center." 

Perkins & Will of Chicago won 
the competition last month, and 
with it $7,500 in prize money and 
a commission to build the structure 
(or another) for RPI in the fu- 
ture. In developing what may turn 


out to be a prototype for science 
buildings (above), the architects 
had to take into account new au- 
dio-visual equipment, faculty and 
student needs, and manufacturers' 
recommendations. The lowest floor 
has offices for the technicians who 
ready and operate the instruction- 
al equipment. At grade are four 
150-seat classrooms and an audi- 
torium for 450, surrounded by 
exhibit areas (see plan). The top 
floor contains windowed offices 
and research areas, television and 
film studios, prop and set storage 
space. (Other entries are also 
shown at right.) 

Because of the competition's suc- 
cess, RPI has offered to share the 
results of its studies with other edu- 
cational institutions. 


Main-floor plan of winning entry 


Richard W. Snibbe 


Hellmuth, Obata 4" Kassabaum 


The Architects Collaborative 
continued on page 13 
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NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept. A-133; New Castle, Indiana 


Gentlemen: Please send full information on your Soundmaster 240. 


NAME 


The Soundmaster 
240 Operable Wall 


38.2 decibels 


4” cinder block, 
painted 2 sides 


34.1 decibels 


NO CONTEST 


@ This is no mere comparison of 5’ x 5’ pilot 
models, but data established by full-scale 
tests* of 14’ x 9’ partitions under simulated 
field conditions. The Soundmaster 240 not 
only is the better sound barrier by four full 
decibels . . . but it gives you space flexibility 
that no permanent wall can offer. With this 
new Modernfold operable wall, you can de- 
sign any area in any building for instant di- 


FIRM ; 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


vision, expansion or consolidation. Let us 
give you the details . . . show you how twin 
walls of steel panels and effective perimeter 
sealing can produce such superior sound pri- 
vacy. Just fill out the coupon below. 


*Tests based on ASTM E90-61T procedures and 
conducted by Geiger & Hamme Laboratories. Re- 
ports on request. 


modernfold 


NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. « NEW CASTLE, INDIANA 

In Canada: Modernfold of Canada, Ltd., St. Lambert, Que. Manufacturers 
of '"Modernfold'' Operable Walls, Partitions and Doors; ‘‘Air Doors’’; ‘‘Mod- 
ern-Cote’’ Wall Coverings; ‘‘Peabody’’ School Furniture; and ''Pyrox'' 
Sheathed Thermocouples. 


NEWS 


People in the News 


QUOTE . . . UNQUOTE 


“Property rights do not include 
the right to turn America into a 
junk shop. — Columnist Stewart 
Alsop. 


“Plazas should not be designed for 
buildings, but for the people who 
will use them . . . they should be 
of all shapes and sizes, with rich 
floors, beautiful fountains, lively 
musical events, gigantic sculpture, 
paintings, pigeons, flags, benches, 
many things . . . . Plazas are places 
for the choreography of life, where 
the pigeonholes of drab activity 
can be abandoned and, in a city, 
people can dance again."—Land- 
scape Architect Lawrence Halprin. 


“Everybody has been Horatio 
Algerized. But the get-rich-quick 
urge erodes as a man ages. The 
greed is still there, but one is 
more likely to consider the 
chances of falling on his face if 
he goes for big stakes. It's a re- 
versal of the reaction of Pavlov’s 
dog—the attraction is greater in 
later years if the stimuli are re- 
duced.”—Real Estate Investor 
Richard Swesnik. 


“In no other period except the 
modern one could men have wor- 
ried about the problem of design. 
They would have been bothered 
as to whether an object could per- 
form its function, whether it was 
likely to last, and to be useful and 
perhaps in the end to be loved. 
But design, as something added 
to the object and as something 
to be considered by itself, would 
have been unheard of."—Presi- 
dential Consultant August Heck- 
scher. 


“As middlebrow architecture for 
middlebrow art, Philharmonic 
Hall and Lincoln Center break 
no new ground.”—Critic Ada 
Louise Huxtable. 


“It is irrational, to say the least, 
to build high-speed highways to 
bring cars to central areas and 
then to leave these cars gyrat- 
ing in growing frustration as they 
seek places to park." Dr. S. S. Mor- 
ris, City Engineer of Cape Town. 


STUART WESNER 


THE WORLD OF PAOLO SOLERI 


With a touch of Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s inspiration and still more 
of his idealism, Arizona Architect 
Paoro SorzRi recently proposed to 
start a foundation school not un- 
like that at Taliesin, to seek “an 
environment in harmony with 
man.” Its name, Cosanti, would 
be derived from the Italian words 
cosa (thing) and anti (before), 
emphasizing Soleri’s overriding 
concern with “the metaphysical 
structure of man” and, therefore, 
proper architecture. For the pres- 
ent, Cosanti remains a dream, but 
its theme does not. Soleri, who has 
just been awarded an AIA medal 
(see below), will conduct an open- 
air workshop this summer for 
Arizona State University’s school 
of architecture. It will stress—as 
would Cosanti—a creative life 
close to nature. 

Italian born and educated, the 
visionary Soleri came to Taliesin 
West shortly after World War II, 
worked under Wright for a little 
over a year before moving out 
to bind man’s ingenuity to nature 
according to Wright’s principles 
—in his own original style. He 
first developed, with fellow 
Taliesinite Mark Mills, the widely 
acclaimed Dome House at Cave- 
creek, Ariz., later designed a strik- 
ing ceramics factory near Salerno, 
Italy. His most provocative work 
to date, however, has been his 
“earth house” in Arizona’s Para- 
dise Valley (Forum, Feb. '61) 
and his plans for a Mesa City 
(March *61). The latter project, 
which is proceeding in part under 
a grant from the Graham Foun- 
dation, embraces “a complete 
concept of future city forms” and 
presumably will provide the basis 
for Soleri’s Cosanti headquarters. 


| Architects 


| GRIFFIN HONORED 


remember WALTER 
Burtey GarrriN, who died in 
1937, for his short partnership 
with Frank Lloyd Wright at the 
turn of the century, and for some 
fine buildings in Australia and 
India. His major achievement, 
however, was probably the win- 
ning of an international competi- 
tion in 1911 for the design of 
Australia’s federal capital, Can- 
berra. (Second prize went to 
ELIEL SAARINEN.) This month, on 
the 50th anniversary of his plan’s 
approval, Australia is honoring 
Griffin with a fivepenny stamp. 
During Canberra’s evolution to a 
parklike city of 60,000 (along 
lines set forth by Griffin), it was 
variously described as “more 
garden than city,” and “six sub- 
urbs in search of a city.” Later 
this year, Griffin’s key feature—a 
6-mile-long lake through the heart 
of the city—will be created by 
damming the Molonglo River. Its 
name: Lake Burley Griffin. 


AIA GOLD MEDAL TO AALTO 


Once again, a foreign-born archi- 
tect will receive the coveted Gold 
Medal of the American Institute of 
Architects. It goes this year to Fin- 
land's ALVAR AALTO, some of whose 
recent work is presented on pages 
120 to 125. He succeeds the late 
Eero Saarinen (1962), Le Corbu- 
sier (1961), Mies van der Rohe 
(1960), Walter Gropius (1959). 

Other 1963 AIA awards, to be 
presented at the annual convention 
on May 5-9 in Miami: the Fine 
Arts Medal, to Sculptor Isamu No- 
GUCHI, well known, too, for his ele- 
gant furniture designs; the Allied 
Professions Medal, to Engineer R. 
BucKMINSTER FULLER, who devel- 
oped the principles of geodesics; 
the Craftsmanship Medal, to Ar- 
chitect PAoro SoLeErt (see above); 
the Architectural Photography 
Medal, to G. E. Kipper SMITH, 
photographer-author (The New 
Architecture of Europe, Italy 
Builds, etc.) , whose work, like that 
of the others, has appeared fre- 
quently in Forum. 

The Citation for an Organization 
will go to The American Crafts- 
men’s Council, a national group 
promoting all aspects of craftsman- 
ship. The Edward C. Kemper 


Award for “significant contribu- 
tions to the Institute and the Pro- 
fession” will be presented to former 
AIA Vice President (1945-46) 
SaMUEL E. LuNDpEN, FAIA, of Los 
Angeles, who has been active in In- 
stitute affairs for over 20 years. 


SNELSON STRUCTURES SHOW 


Structural Designer KENNETH 
SNELSON, whose intricate space 
frames are part sculpture, part 
complex engineering, will show 


Snelson and “column” 


some of his latest work at Pratt 
Institute in Brooklyn, N.Y., from 
March 4-15. These structures, 
which lock the wire and tube 
components in a careful balance 
between tensile and compressive 
forces, attracted the attention of 
officials of Pakistan International 
Airlines. At present, two 100-foot- 
high “columns” are being con- 
sidered to stand near Architect 
Epwarp Durrett STONE’s ap- 
proved project for a mosque at 
the Karachi Airport. 


CONWAY LEAVES HHFA 


After two years as No. 2 man at 
HHFA, Deputy Administrator 
Jack T. Conway resigned from 
his post last month to head the 
Industrial Union Department of 
the AFL-CIO. The move came as 
a surprise, for he had recently 
been designated the man 
to coordinate the federal govern- 
ment’s activities in enforcing the 
open housing order. Conway, who 
left his previous job under United 
Auto Workers Chief Walter Reu- 
ther to join HHFA, allegedly ex- 
pected a more important position 
on the New Frontier. When such 
a job was not forthcoming, 
he decided to return to big labor. 

continued on page 16 
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New development in industrial flooring: 
an epoxy-base 


Participating Companies: American Olean Tile Co./ Atlantic Tile Manufacturing Co. / Cambridge Tile Manufacturing Co. / CarlyleTile Co./Continental Ceramic 
Corporation / General Tile Company / International Pipe and Ceramics Corporation / Jackson Tile Manufacturing Co. / Jordan Tile Manufacturing Co. / 


AAR-II (Acid and Alkali Resistant) is a rugged, new tile 
setting and grouting material developed by the Tile 
Council of America after 3 years of research and test- 
ing. This new material makes it possible to install 
heavy-duty quarry tile floors with superior chemical 
resistance and strength at considerable savings of 
time and money. It is a double-duty material, used 
for both the tile setting bed and as a chemically 
resistant joint filler. It is especially designed 
for ceramic tile installations in laboratories, 
breweries, dairies, metal working, food 

processing, and other industrial plants 
and commercial buildings. A Tilemen 


pre 
THE 


pared accordi 
COUNCIL OF AMERICA, INC. 


find AAR-II much easier and faster to handle. It is water 
cleanable during installation, has a long pot life and 
working time. It forms a tremendous bond with tile, 
metal, wood, or concrete. There are no joint shrink- 
age problems. And AAR-II is always consistent because 
manufacturers are producing it with the precise Tile 
Council formula. A These five manufacturers are 
marketing AAR-II: Cambridge Tile Manufacturing 
Company, Hydroment, Inc., L&M Tile Products, 
Inc., Summitville Tiles, Inc., The Upco Co. 
For further information about this great 
new grout write: Tile Council of America, 

Inc., 800 Second Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


TILE COUNCIL OF AMERICA, INC 


800 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. / 5738 N. 


CENTRAL EXPRESSWAY, 


DALLAS 6, TEXAS /900 WILSHIRE BLVD., SUITE 1114, LOS ANGELES 17, CALIF. 


Lone Star Ceramics Co. / Ludowici-Celadon Co. / Monarch Tile Manufacturing, Inc. / Mosaic Tile Co. / Murray Tile Co., Inc. / National Tile & Manufacturing 
Co, / Oxford Tile Co. / Pomona Tile Mfg. Co. / Ridgeway Tile Co. / Summitville Tiles, Inc. / Texeramics, Inc. / Wenczel Tile Co. / Winburn Tile Mfg. Co. 
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NEWS —————————————— 


Building in the News 


R. MOORE—LIFE 


NEW YORK BUS STATION. Opened 
for traffic recently was Manhat- 
tan’s $14 million George Wash- 
ington Bridge Bus Station, a ro- 
bust roofwork of concrete trusses 
designed by famed Italian Archi- 
tect-Engineer Pier Luigi Nervi 
(Forum, Sept. °62). Nearing 
completion behind it are four 
apartment buildings on air rights 
over a depressed, cross-island ex- 
pressway. Contractors: W. J. 
Barney and William L. Crow. 
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DETROIT OFFICE. The two - story 
rental office building shown be- 
low, located on the John C. 
Lodge Expressway, was built for 
the Phil Shanedling Investment 


Co. and leased to the Royal 
Globe Insurance Group. Designed 
to take a future floor, the $206,- 
000 structure has a steel frame, 
recessed windows, brick infills, 


and precast spandrel panels. Ar- 
chitect: Bruce Hartwigsen. Con- 
tractor: Roth, Wadkins & Wise. 


CONNECTICUT HEADQUARTERS. 


Elegant T beams of prestressed 
concrete on tapered columns are 
left exposed in the administrative 
offices of the Perkin-Elmer Corp. 
in South Wilton, Conn. The 
beams span the two-story build- 
ing's 60-foot width, eliminating 
the need for interior supports. 
The building is colonnaded on 
the long sides, closed on the ends. 
Behind the administration build- 
ing is a two-story, steel-framed 
structure for research and engineer- 
ing. Cost: $1.6 million. Architects: 
Caproni Associates. Contractor: 
Vuono-Lione, Inc. 


LOS ANGELES ROOF GARDEN. 


The new four-story Seibu Depart- 
ment Store on Wilshire Boulevard 
displays a number of Oriental 
touches, the most delightful of 
which is a roof-top restaurant 
(above) set beside a handsomely 
landscaped reflecting pool. The 
Japanese store packs 128,000 
square feet of floor space behind 
monumental precast concrete col- 


#10105; ROBERT STAHMAN 


PHOTOS: MARVIN RAND 


umns 60 feet high (right). Ar- 
chitect: Welton Becket & Associ- 
ates. Contractor: William Simp- 
son Co. Cost: $6 million. 


PHOTOS; ROBERT STAHMAN 


CHICAGO THEATER. A continuous 
20-hour pour produced what is 
claimed to be the largest saddle- 
type hyperbolic paraboloid con- 
crete roof in the U.S. (below). 
Four inches thick and 221 feet 
from tip to tip, the roof will 
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SEAWAY LOOKOUT. The shipshape 
look of this observation structure 
on the St. Lawrence Seaway at 
Massena, N. Y., results from a 
clean, straightforward use of steel. 
The three-level facility has a gift 
shop and snack counter at ground 
level, with a promenade deck on 
its roof overlooking the Eisen- 
hower Lock. Twin stairs lead to 
the saw-toothed “flying bridge" 
(below), supported on six steel 
columns which form Y's. Archi- 
tect: Daniel Chait & E. Slater. 
Contractor: John Rouse Construc- 
tion Co. Cost: $203,780. 


shelter the new Edens Theater in 
suburban Northbrook, Ill. Edge 
beams vary in depth from 22 
inches at the tips to 58 inches 
at the abutments. Architects: 
Perkins & Will. Contractor: Chell 
& Anderson. Cost: $500,000. 
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CHICAGO OFFICE. R. R. Donnelley 
& Sons new publishing head- 
quarters (above) was designed 
to harmonize with the firm's old 
buildings; it uses the same ex- 
terior brick, and windows are 
framed with precast concrete to 
recall nearby stone and terra- 
cotta trim. The deep windows 
control sun and leave space for 
riser ducts. Architects: Albert 
Kahn, Inc. Contractor: W. E. 
O’Neil Co. Cost: $2.5 million. 


HEDRICH-BLESSING 


BOSTON’S BEHEMOTH. ‘The big- 
gest shadow in Boston now falls 
across Back Bay, where gentle old 
houses are dwarfed by the 52- 
story Prudential Tower (below). 
The 750-foot-high steel frame, at 
last complete, is part of the $100 
million, 31-acre Prudential Center 
and will be followed by a 29- 
story hotel, four low commercial 
buildings. Architect: Charles Luck- 
man Assoc. Contractors: Perini 


Corp., Walsh Constr. Co. END 
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METAL CURTAIN WALL 
MANUAL 


METAL CURTAIN WALL DIVISION 


Natiowat Association or Ancuitecturat Merat Manusacturers 


NEW DATA 
Metal Curtain Walls 


The only organized source 
of technical information on 
metal curtain wall design 
and construction is amanual 
for architects and builders 
published by the Metal Cur- 
tain Wall Division, National 
Association of Architec- 
tural Metal Manufacturers. 


Just revised with an addi- 
tional 120 pages of latest 
data already sent to all 
holders, this manual is pre- 
sented as the most compre- 
hensive and authoritative 
work in its field. It is kept 
up to date with periodic 
supplements. It will prove 
helpful in the library of 
everyone interested in the 
increasingly important field 
of metal curtain wall design. 


Fill in and attach the coupon 
to your letterhead to request 
information on how your 
office can be issued a copy. 


Information on this revised 
NAAMM manualis pre- 
sented to architects as a 
service of the Architectural 
Sales Department, Stainless 
and Strip Division, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., De- 
troit 34, Michigan. 


STAINLESS 


National Association of Architectural Metal Manufacturers 
228 North LaSalle Street 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


Please send me information on how to obtain a copy of the newly 
revised METAL CURTAIN WALL MANUAL. 


NAME: 


FIRM: 


ADDRESS: 


CITY, STATE: 
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WASHINGTON, D.C. ISSUE 


FORUM: YOUR JANUARY ISSUE ON THE PROB- 
LEM OF THE CITY OF WASHINGTON IS WITH- 
OUT A DOUBT THE GREATEST CONTRIBUTION 
MADE IN THE HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURAL 
JOURNALISM IN THIS COUNTRY. CONGRATULA- 
TIONS. 

A. L. AYDELOTT 
Memphis, Tenn. Architect 
Forum: A magnificent reportorial job, on 
matters sacred and profane. The issues are 
succinctly stated, and represent a challenge 
to us all. 


STANLEY JAMES GOLDSTEIN 
East Orange, N. J. Architect 


Forum: Congratulations for the excellent 
issue on Washington. To my knowledge no 
magazine has ever attempted to treat the 
problems of a large American city in so 
thoughtful and comprehensive a manner. It 
should play an important role in clearing 
away the stultifying debris of governmental 
bureaucracy and getting planning efforts in 
our capital off dead center. 

Hopefully you will continue with a series 
treating Boston, New York, Los Angeles, 
etc. in the same manner. The Washington 
issue is a very fine first chapter of what 
could prove an invaluable book. 


RICHARD D. HEDMAN 
New York City 


Forum: Extremely interesting and challeng- 
ing. I am sure it will help to move some 
of the problems forward. 


The White House CHARLES A. HORSKY 
Advisor for National Capital Affairs 


Forum: The President asked me to thank 
you very much for sending a copy of the 
January issue. He read it with a great deal 
of interest. 


The White House EVELYN LINCOLN 
Personal Secretary to the President 


Forum: The wonderful May '62 issue cov- 
ered the birth of contemporary architecture 
in the U. S. as typified by its best example 
—Chicago. Now we have news of its death 
in our nation's capital. 

Particularly saddening was the obituary 
on page 51 regarding the action of Com- 
mission Chairman Finley. 

Further reading of the issue could be 
equaled to reading accounts of a crime 
wave. 


WILLIAM A. RUMSEY 
Architect 


Evanston, Ill. 
Forum: Your Washington issue comes in 
good time. Endowed by nature with the 
magnificent valley of the Potomac, and by 
man with the most inspiring of city plans, 
the Nation's Capital confronts great deci- 
sions ahead. Shall traffic strangle us, sky- 
scrapers crenelate the sky line, green spaces 
fall to the bulldozer, waste pollute our 
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streams, suburbia go its way unguided by a 
regional plan, racial intolerance blight the 
central city, and mediocre government 
buildings make a new Stalin-Allée of the 
town? As Forum makes clear, none of this 
need be. 

HENRY S. REUSS (D., Wisc.) 
Washington, D. C. House of Representatives 


Forum: Congratulations on your Washing- 
ton issue. It is really a very compelling job, 
and the kind that we here in the AIA could 
not do. Our issue is primarily factual, while 
yours is critical. Thus they complement each 
other very well, and together should have 
quite an impact—I hope on the Congress. 

JOSEPH WATTERSON 


Washington, D. C. Editor, AIA Journal 


Forum: The best thing on Washington since 

your critique of the Senate Office Building. 

And well-written, too. 

Washington, D. C. JOHN RANNELLS 
National Capital Transportation Agency 


Forum: The Madison, Washington's newest 
luxury hotel, was not built in the “down- 
town section" of the city “at 12th and K 
Streets," but at 15th and M Streets. As a 
matter of fact, The Madison is in the same 
neighborhood of what you describe as “two 
of Washington's finest new structures," The 
Forest Industries Building and the National 
Geographic Society headquarters. 


Washington, D. C. SHEILA BURNS 
M. Belmont Ver Standig, Inc. 


Forum: I have recently been working on 
the various problems, mostly racial, of the 
District in terms of a possible future docu- 
mentary and find it somewhat ironic that 
the first really comprehensive piece on the 
ills of this city should appear in an archi- 
tectural publication. 

My congratulations on an interesting and 
useful survey. 


RODNEY H. CLURMAN 


Washington, D.C. NBC News 


Forum: Congratulations... most interesting 
and timely. 


WILLIAM LESCAZE 


New York City Architect 


Forum: I have read this issue with a great 

deal of interest. It does indeed represent 

a vast amount of work! 

Washington, D. C. LEONARD CARMICHAEL 
Secretary, Smithsonian Institution 


NO HOLDS BARRED 


Forum: I was pleased by the objective, 
"no-holds-barred" critique of the Air Force 
Academy Chapel (Dec. '62), and must also 
express my appreciation for your detailed 
and comprehensive report on the D.C. mess. 

I detect in recent months a change taking 
place in the form of the Forum. What I 
see, I like. 


PAUL JOHN GRAYSON 


New York City Architect 


EERO SAARINEN’S ART 


Forum: Softened by your own editorial 
comment, you recently reprinted a devastat- 
ing piece on Eero Saarinen’s new Yale 
Dormitories written by an English writer I 
very much admire (Dec. '62). 

Eero was a delightfully disturbing de- 
signer, so much so that as each masterpiece 
comes along the critics say, “Eero is a 
great architect but this particular project 
is a failure." This is because each of his 
buildings is a frame for the unified and 
heightened experience of being fully alive 
in a unique space, solving a particular prob- 
lem for a particular client on a particular 
site. He looked at, and into, his designs 
more carefully than almost any other archi- 
tect. His projects are neither accidents nor 
sure-fire, smashing repackages of previous 
successes. They are meaningful contributions 
—attempts, as his wife says, at a vocabu- 
lary, not a style. 

When every building a man does looks 
like all the others he has done, that man 
has a style and that is perfectly all right 
and convenient for criticism, but it is very 
wrong for a critic to condemn a man for 
aiming at unique solutions that try to syn- 
thesize all the factors, human and archi- 
tectural, in a given problem. 

I am delighted when you do criticism. 
We need more of it—and deeper. 


RICHARD M. BENNETT 


Chicago Architect 


WRIGHT WRONGED 


Forum: Thank you for some of the first 
photos of the Marin County project of 
Frank Lloyd Wright (Nov. '62). 

It offers me a chance to call attention 
to a major alteration of another of Wright's 
buildings—the Guggenheim Museum in New 
York City—a foremost example of 20th 
Century architecture. Recently a large and 
very prominent plastic greenhouse was 
added to the front of the building. That 
it mars the original design of the architect 
is bad—that it does so in so ugly a way is 
even worse. 

The building has already suffered with 
bad planting, furnishing, and a major altera- 

continued on page 20 
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All Aluminum Entrances with 10 ELLISON BALANCED DOORS in 
MICAL BLDG., Morristown, N.J. 4-ohicece- VOORHEES, WALKER, SMITH, SMITH & HAINES 


ENGINEERED BEAUTY and PERMANENCE 


architectural metal work in doors and contiguous framing 
Since the Balanced Door was developed by Ellison Bronze Company, more than 
30 years ago, it has been specified in thousands of installations by architects desiring 
the ultimate in beautiful craftsmanship with a door that provides uninterrupted flow 
of traffic where wind and suction problems exist. These advantages plus ease of 


operation permit the use of “jumbo” size doors. 


Ellison engineers welcome the opportunity to assist architects in the design of 
doors up to 4’ wide by 10’ high. 


ENTRANCES 


the BALANCED DOOR-the VARI-STILE door 
in Bronze, Steel, Aluminum or Stainless Steel 


ELLISON BRONZE 60., Inc., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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tion, for the worse, of the lighting. One 

wonders how many more “improvements” 

it can suffer and still be considered a build- 
ing by Frank Lloyd Wright. 

RONALD SLOWINSKI 

New York City 


PROPER CREDITS 


Forum: In the News section of your Dec- 
ember issue you published a photograph of 
the New York Telephone building in prog- 
ress on Tenth Avenue with a comment con- 
cerning the veneer. The sign shown, but not 
legible, in the photograph states that Voor- 
hees, Walker, Smith, Smith & Haines are the 
architects and that Kahn & Jacobs are the 
architects for the exterior design. 


New York City PERRY COKE SMITH 
Voorhees, Walker, Smith, Smith & Haines 


TIMELESS CONTINUITY 


Forum: You may well remember the out- 
standing treatment which Forum gave to 
the subject of “America rebuilding—a prob- 
lem in continuity’ in the January 1960 
issue. 

This treatment has a timeless quality, as 
applicable three years later as it was when 
written. I have used the material in the 
various articles time and time again, as 
personal inspiration and as a means of ex- 
panding what might be called the con- 
structive “philosophy” of architectural con- 


servation. 
ROBERT J. KERR II 


Annapolis, Md. Historic Annapolis, Inc. 
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WHATS SO HOT 
ABOUT 
THIS 


FURNACE? 
( M 


EVERYTHING! 


This is the new Wright gas-fired forced 

air furnace with years-ahead features that 
make it the “hottest” news in the 

heating field: 


SLIM-LINE CABINET 


is adaptable to every architectural 
style, saves floor space, permits greater 
freedom of location. 


ADVANCED DESIGN 
HEAT-EXCHANGER — BURNER UNIT 


makes for maximum efficiency. 7-stage 
“Z” design heat exchanger heats quieter, 
faster, eliminates ''hot spots’’. Non-linting 
burner is pre-set at factory, requires 

no field adjusting. 


ADD-ON COOLING 


is a “Cool” feature that makes this new 
furnace a perfect match for the complete 
line of Wright air cooling equipment. 


Plus these other years-ahead features for 
economical, quiet, trouble-free installation 
and operation: Precision controls — 

Low BTU pilot — power-thrust blower with 
extra, deeper-pitched blades — disposable 
filter — double lubricated bearings. 


"Creating New Climates for Better Living" 


WV FR l Ca I T MANUFACTURING 


DIVISION OF MIDLAND-ROSS CORPORATION Ma 
For complete information 
and specifications, write: 2902 West Thomas Road / P. O. Box 11247 / Phoenix 17, Arizona 


ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


QUIET-ZONE 
PABCOWALL 
ISN’T THE ONLY 
WAY TO 

SHUT OUT 
NOISE. 


But it’s probably the easiest way to make the loudest sounds 
become mere whispers. (And the most comfortable.) 

When the partition problem calls for any degree of sound- 
proofing, Pabco has the answer. 

There’s Quiet-Zone 51. It reduces sound transmission by as 
much as 51 decibels. It’s fire-rated for two hours. Or there’s 
Quiet-Zone 47. It cuts noise by 47 decibels. And has 

a fire-rating of one hour. 


The practical pluses of standard Pabcowall hold for Quiet-Zone 
as well. It’s strong. Economical. Easily erected. And 

requires no studs. 

Chances are, that's what you've been waiting to hear. 

For a complete technical brochure, write Pabeo Gypsum 
Division, Fibreboard Paper Products Corp., 475 Brannan Street, 


San Francisco, California. 
+ + + + + Another plus from PABCO ^ 


Architect: Paul James Huston, A.l. A. 


SEE OUR CATALOG IN SWEET'S ARCHITECTURAL FILE 


utility x beauty x economy The Kaiser Aircraft and Electronics Building in Palo Alto, 
California, was designed to house an administrative area in the front of the building and a laboratory and manu- 
facturing area in the rear. Architect Paul James Huston solved the problem of architectural unity by using Fluor 
Glu-Lam beams throughout. The exposed beams in the office area cantilever to support an attractive deep over- 
hang. These natural wood beams add warmth to the large 
planes of glass and exposed aggregate. In the manufac- 
turing wing of this building, the Glu-Lam beams are 
primarily functional. Structural Engineers: Pregnoff & 

Matheu of San Francisco and Palo Alto, California. Ribes d EAE xisa aU MN 
Builder: Vance Brown & Sons of Palo Alto, California. WRITE P.O. BOX 1267 FOR in LATEST Dead DESIGN MANUAL 


GLU-LAM 
BEAMS 
and ARCHES 


Payne’s new weatherproof gas furnace turns 
equipment rooms into rentable floor space... 


BECAUSE: 
It's specifically designed for outdoor installation; it goes on the roof or alongside the building. 
It's AGA approved for outdoor installation. 
It needs no additional enclosure or venting. (Think how that cuts installation costs.) 
PLUS THESE OTHER EXCLUSIVE FEATURES: 
Its low profile design makes it inconspicuous. 
It has automatic pilot ignition. 
And later on, if you want to add air conditioning, it's easy to do without altering ductwork. 


WRITE THE PAYNE COMPANY 
for more details about the first weatherproof gas furnace specifically 
A designed for outdoor installation. 


855 Anaheim Puente Road, La Puente, California e YOrktown 4-1211 
ANOTHER PAYNE FIRST | Meeting the Challenge of the Spaceless Age 


The West’s largest 
controller 


of electricity 


The fact that Zinsco has built electrical 
distribution systems for many of the finest 
buildings in the West, proves performance. 


The fact that Zinsco is in the West, assures service. 


Use this combination to your advantage. With 
engineering and manufacturing right at hand, and 
service personnel always on the spot, you can 
count on the instant communications and attention 
to detail so important in having the job done 

right, and on schedule. Next time, look at Zinsco. 


ZINSCO ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 
729 Turner St., Los Angeles 12, Calif. 


Manufacturers of Switchgear; Switchboards; 
Transformers; Bus Ducts; Circuit Breakers; 
Motor Control Centers. 


SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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BARRINGTON PLAZA, 
largest privately owned 
single apartment project 
west of Chicago, uses 
three main switchboards, 
transformers and 

service metering for each 
apartment — all provided 
by Zinsco. 


Architects & Engineers: 
Daniel, Mann, 
Johnson & Mendenhall 


BURKE 


MOLDED RUBBER COVE BASE 


ee ee ee ON TR 
7 exciting new colors including such "fashion- 


firsts” as apricot, lavender and olive green! 
Select from 27 marble colors, 26 solid shades 
to match any flooring material. 


Burke Cove Base Has These 8 Time-Saving Extras: 
1) The back of Burke Cove Base is pre-sanded 
to give greatest possible adhesion. 2) Top lip is 
scored in back with mastic-retaining grooves. 3) 
Positive top-lip return assures a snug wall fit. 
4) Easy handling and durability is assured by 
a full 1/8" thickness. 5) Positive and flexible 
down-angle toe gives a tighter fit and easier in- 
stallation. 6) Squared ends make seams almost 
invisible. 7) Thermal molding prevents creeping 
and shrinking. 8) Flexibility permits a faster, 
better fitting job. 


Inside and Outside Molded Corners 
Inside and Outside Molded Corners are available 
in all colors. Ends are squared to give a smooth- 
flowing, continuous appearance to the installa- 
tion. Outside Corners available in 244”, 4”, and 
6". Inside Corners in 4" and 6”. 


Endstops 
Burke Endstops provide a smooth, finished end 
at door jambs, corners, or mid-wall. Right and 
left Endstops for 4" Cove Base 
is available. Endstops for 6" 
„e Cove Base are molded in 48" 
lengths. 


See Burke Catalog in SWEETS 

AIA File 23-G 

Complete selection of 

color samples sent on request 


BURKE RUBBER CO. 
San Jose / Los Angeles / Denver 
Dept. 3 


Year after year Architectural FORUM has 
consistently reported the most significant 
new buildings designed by America's archi- 
tects. For example, FORUM has published 
97 American Institute of Architects award 
winning buildings since the AIA award pro- 
gram began fourteen years ago. In 10 of 
these 14 years FORUM has published more 
award winners than any other magazine. 


And, 1962 was no exception. Of the eight 
buildings receiving AIA awards, five have 
appeared in FORUM (four of them first or 
exclusively). 


If you would like to have the publishing 
boxscore of the 1962 AIA award winning 
buildings, send for a copy of the brochure, 
"Ten Out of Fourteen," Architectural 
FORUM, Room 19-39, Time and Life Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


Versatility itu Unlimited 
with SPA Southom Pine 


Architects are applying bold imagination to the design 
of strikingly beautiful buildings with wood. And no 
wood gives the architect greater freedom of form and 
expression than *SPA Southern Pine. Whether it is 
specified for complex laminated members or conven- 
tional framing . . . exquisite paneling or rough sawn 
siding . . . elegant finish or multi-purpose roof decking 
... this versatile wood assures superior performance. 


Here are some outstanding features that lend scope and 
inspiration to modern design: 

Dimensional Stability Through Proper Seasoning 
Exceptional Strength; Pre-determined Stress Values 
Handsome Texture Interest 

Design Economy 

Flexibility of Tone and Finish 

High Standards of Manufacture and Grading 


SPA technical consultants are available to discuss specifications and uses. For their services write: 
Southern Pine Association, P. O. Box 52468, New Orleans 50, Louisiana 


nd Offically Grade-Marked 


Engineering, Fabrication, Installation... 
REYNOLDS goes all the way with 


A curtain wall rising 39 stories 
plus tower, a roof covering 3 acres, and a new face 
for an old store...these widely divergent examples 
show the scope of Reynolds Aluminum applications. 
And they also illustrate the completeness of 
Reynolds service. 


The First National City Bank in New York has 
cast spandrels, mullions and windows that are all 
Reynolds Aluminum — engineered, fabricated and 
installed by Reynolds. The stressed skin roof of the 
Seattle World’s Fair Coliseum is made up of alumi- 
num sandwich panels fitted into an aluminum grid— 


Century 21 Coliseum 
Architect—Paul Thiry 
General Contractor—Howard S. Wright 
Structural Engineer—Peter Hostmark 


UMINUM 
N MODERN 
CHITECTURE 


again Reynolds Aluminum, fabricated by Reynolds, 
who also cooperated in the engineering and erection. 
As for the new aluminum face that has transformed 
Kann’s Department Store in Washington, D.C.—this 
is all Reynolds from original concept to the last 
concealed clip. 


However you wish to use the light, strong metal that 
will not rust and resists corrosion, Reynolds offers a 
complete implementation of your plans... going all 
the way. To set up an engineering consultation, call 
the nearest Reynolds sales office. Or write directly to 
Reynolds Metals Company, Richmond 18, Virginia. 


First National City Bank 
B Architect—Carson Lundin, Kahn-Jacob 
Í General Contractor—George A. Fuller 


Kann's Department Store 
Architect—E. Dreyfus 
General Contractor—F.H. Sparks Co. 
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Where 
New Ideas 


take shape in Aluminum- 


REYNOLDS 
ALUMINUM 


Watch Reynolds exciting TV programs on NBC: 
"The Dick Powell Reynolds Aluminum Theatre" 
Tuesday nights; "Say When", weekdays; 
"All-Star Golf", Saturdays. 


AMELCO WINDOWS 


selected for CALAN TOW ERS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Architect: G. W. Brandhorst, A.1.A. e Contractor: D'Arcy Leck Construction Co. « Amelco Dist: Pella Products, Minneapolis 
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CONTROLS 
HEAT, LIGHT, | 
SIGHT & SOUND l 


D Dual Glazing 


U Venetian Blind 
between panes of glass 


O True Thermal break in 
vent and frame 


D Pivots 180° 
Horizontally 
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Calhoun Towers is still another major building that will have all the advantages 

offered by the amazing Amelco window. The Amelco window provides greater occupant 
comfort through actual control of the elements: Dual glazing with venetian blind 
between the panes of glass reduces solar heat gain by over 70%. Two inch air space and 
true thermal breaks in vent and frame reduce heat loss in winter by 

55% . . . noise transmission, too, is reduced by more than 50%. 
This is only part of the Amelco story. Write for complete details. 


ZNwtico—— 


A VIELCO 


AMERICAN ELUMIN CO - 1676 COMMERCE DRIVE, STOW, OHIO 
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The beautiful 
difference of 


SUPER / SELECT SIZING 


AGCURATIL E... GLAZED STRUCTURAL TILE 


Sizing no longer costs you extra money! è Specify Accuratile. You will get sized Grade SS (Super Select) tile, 
for the price of unsized Grade S. * Accuratile rekindles the pride of the craftsman in his work. He doesn’t have 
to “fudge” the joints to compensate for wide dimensional differences. He creates walls with neater, straighter, 
beautifully slender lines of mortar. e Here's more of what makes Accuratile the finest ceramic glazed structural 
tile you can buy today, at any price: ¢ CHOICE OF 18 CONTEMPORARY TONES FOR UNLIMITED AESTHETIC EFFECTS 
* DELIVERED IN PROTECTIVE UNITIZED PACKAGES AT NO EXTRA COST * MADE BY NEW, AUTOMATED METHODS WITH 
MACHINE-MEASURED QUALITY CONTROLS. 


Raise your standards, but not your costs. Send today for the free Accuratile brochure. 


ARKETEX CERAMIC CORPORATION + BRAZIL, INDIANA 


t THE PROGRESSIVE NAME IN STRUCTURAL CERAMICS 
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Above: The Hall of Mirrors 
in the Palace of Versailles, 
begun in 1678 during the reign 
of Louis XIV. Photo courtesy 
of French Government 

Tourist Office. 


Right: McGregor Memorial 
Conference Building at 

Wayne State University, Detroit. 
Architect: Minoru Yamasaki 

& Associates. 


American-Saint Gobain will be 
pleased to send you more 
information about its full line 
of flat glass products. 

Write: Dept. B-3, 
American-Saint Gobain Corp., 
Box 929, Kingsport, Tenn. 


CONTEMPORARIES ? 


os 


PUARDLY. .: 


Yet there is a link between these buildings. In each, flat glass has been used in one of its primary roles 
—in Versailles to mirror mellow wood and gilded ornamentation, in Detroit as a source of serene light 
to soften the precision of angle and line. Pr \ There is another link: the glass in the Hall of Mirrors 
was manufactured between 1678 and 1683 by craftsmen of Saint-Gobain, Europe's first major glass- 
making firm. The glass in McGregor Hall was manufactured 277 years later in Kingsport, Tennessee 
by craftsmen of American-Saint Gobain, the only U. S. manvfacturer of all principal types of flat 
glass. 7é If you're thinking of building — skyscraper, office building, factory — you'll be thinking 
glass. This 300-year heritage of creative glassmaking is your assurance of the highest standard of 
quality in glass by American-Saint Gobain. 


AMERICAN -SAINT GOBAIN CORPORATION KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


Creative ideas in glass 


SALES OFFICES: Atlanta * 
Boston * Chicago * Dallas 
Detroit * Kansas City 
Los Angeles * New York 
Pittsburgh * San Francisco 
Seattle. 


PLANTS: Kingsport & Green- 
land, Tennessee * Jeannette, 
Arnold & Ellwood City, Pennsyl- 
vania * Okmulgee, Oklahoma. 


Announeing New Church 
Deluxe Moltex Seats 


NEW MELAMINE-ENRICHED MOLTEX WITH SELF-SUSTAINING 
CHECK HINGE WITHSTANDS HEAVY-DUTY COMMERCIAL USE 


Even more rugged than regular Moltex, the new Church Deluxe Moltex seats 
are unqualified first choice for any application where hard use will be routine, 
where maintenance must be minimized despite the possibility of abuse, 

where cost-per-year is more important than the original bid. Molded solid 

and heavy of alpha-cellulose-filled melamine, Deluxe Moltex has proved to be 
the most durable seat on the market today. The rugged new stainless steel 
self-sustaining check hinge prevents dropping and slamming, 

checks the seat when it is raised slightly past the vertical. 

Available in white or black for 

elongated or regular bowl. 
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FIRE-PROOF STAIN-PROOF SURE-HOLD HINGE 
Impervious to burning Cannot be permanently Newly designed self-sustaining, 
cigarettes or matches, discolored by iodine, acids, Stainless steel hinge with 
Proved fireproof in alkalis, ink, disinfectants, positive check holds 

ASTM Code tests. detergents, old age. firmly in any position. 


CHURCH (E) Avenicav-Standard 


40 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


"THE BEST SEAT IN THE HOUSE" 
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Roman Glass (First to Third Century A.D.), from the collection of The Detroit Institute of Arts. 


AND SO DOES EFFICIENCY ! 
today Ford Motor Company 

melds the miracle of mass production 
to the age-old art of making glass 


WHY WE MAKE ONLY 4 KINDS OF GLASS 
There are many hundreds of types of 
architectural glass. Eliminate the spe- 
cialty types, the low-volume items that 
require expensive and individual produc- 
tion techniques, and you have four left. 
Clear polished plate, heat absorbing 
plate, rough plate, and clear heavy sheet. 
That is what we make. Because that is 
what we make best. Because we are 
experts in the art of mass production of 
glass. And have been since 1919. Be- 
cause, frankly, we can't compete with 
old world artisans on low-volume items. 
Our place is producing the four basic 
cornerstones of the architectural glass 
industry. That we do as well as any one 
in the world. Possibly better. Read on 
and we'll tell you what this means to you. 


rn 


WHY WE BUILT THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
INTEGRATED FLAT GLASS PLANT. On 
the outskirts of Nashville, Tennessee, 
there's a low, rambling building that 
swallows 41 railroad cars full of sand a 
day and spits 1,250 tons of brand new 
glass out the other side. Twenty-four 
hours a day, 365 days a year. We built it. 
When it was completed a few years ago, 
it made Ford Motor Company one of the 
three largest producers of glass in the 
United States. Why? We built it to bring 
the advantages of mass production to 
the flat glass field. It not only improved 
the way glass was made, it also improved 
the way it was packaged, sold, handled. 
There is a technological revolution going 
on in the glass business. It started at 
the Ford glass plant in Nashville. 


NORTON DOOR CLOSERS 


Styled and designed for every 
hospital application! 


There’s a Norton closer for every hospital application problem. 
In most instances you have a choice of closers. You have an oppor- 
tunity to select the closer for styling as well as function. And the 
Norton reputation for quality assures you of dependable door control. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES PHARMACY 


Series 700 without covers 


Narrow projection door 
closers: with anodized bright 
brass, dull bronze or clear alu- 
minum covers for matching door 
hardware; with natural wood 
covers to match grain of doors 
or room paneling. For 
nurses’ quarters, nursing 
stations, office areas, 
pharmacies, laundries, kitch- 
ens, superintendents’ offices, 
doctors’ quarters, reception 
rooms, 
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Series 7000 with cover 


NORTON’ DOOR CLOSERS 


for Complete Architectural Compatibility 372 Meyer Road, Bensenville, Illinois 
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Tri-Style Series 1600—modern styl- 
ing, choice of mounting, with com- 
plete mounting accessories in all 
types of closers. 

Hospital Hold-Open—15? and 90? 
hold-open for patient room doors. 
Delay Action—15 through 60 second 
range of delay before closing for cor- 
ridors, operating rooms, non-ambula- 
tory patient traffic. Fusible Link— 
wherever hold-open doors are speci- 
fied a fire hazard. 


Series 1900— 
both single and double acting, 
overhead concealed. Entrance 
doors, corridors, double doors, 
surgical areas, scrub rooms, 
operating rooms, delivery 
rooms. 


SCRUB ROOM 


HOSPITAL 


Series 750 Corner Closer—surface 
mounted or partial mortising on head jamb 
for unobtrusive installation. Channel set 
in top of door; arm invisible when door is 
closed. For exterior entrance doors, wing 
divider doors, especially aluminum, 
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"9153409 THE MOSAIC TILE COMPANY - General Offices: Zanesville, Ohic 
® 
Member: Tile Council of America, Inc. and The Producers’ Council, Inc. 

For free estimates on 
Mosaic Tile, see the 
yellow pages for E] 
Tile Contractor, Ceramic 

OFFICES AND SERVICE CENTERS: ATLANTA, BALTIMORE, BEVERLY HILLS, BIRMINGHAM 


GREENSBORO, E. HARTFORD, HEMPSTEAD, HOUSTON, IRONTON, JACKSON, JACKSONVILLE, KANSAS CITY, LITTLE ROCK, MATAWAN 
SALT LAKE CITY, SAN ANTONIO, SAN BERNARDINO, SAN DIEGO, SAN FRANCISCO, SANTA ANA, SANTA CLARA, SEATTLE, SEPULVEDA 
DISTRIBUTORS: ALBUQUERQUE, BALBOA, C.Z., COLUMBUS, DAYTON, HATO REY, P.R., HONOLULU, ST. LOUIS, QUEBEC. FACTORIES 


BEST IN SCHOOLS 
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BOSTON, BUFFALO, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, CORONA, DALLAS, DENVER, DETROIT, EL MONTE, EL SEGUNDO, FRESNO, 
MEMPHIS, MIAMI, MILFORD, MILWAUKEE, MINNEAPOLIS, NEW ORLEANS, NEW YORK, OKLAHOMA CITY, PHILADELPHIA, PORTLAND, 
TAMPA, WASHINGTON, D.C., ZANESVILLE. REPRESENTATIVES: FAIR HAVEN, N.J., GAINESVILLE, PITTSBURGH, SPOKANE, ST. LOUIS. 
CORONA, CALIF., EL SEGUNDO, CALIF, IRONTON, OHIO, JACKSON, MISS., LITTLE ROCK, ARK., MATAWAN, N.J., ZANESVILLE, OHIO. 
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S. Jon Kreedman Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
investment building firm Owner—-Builder 

. Charles Luckman Associates, Architects 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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FIVE HAUGHTON AUTOMATIC ELEVATORS HELP 
FULFILL A CREED... “Building as it Should Be” 
"Building as it should be” is a way of life for the Kreedman organization. They've proven it again with the 
United California Bank Building...eleventh major office building they have developed since becoming invest- 
ment-builders and general contractors in 1946. 3€ In this distinctive new building, largest in Beverly Hills, 
an environment of matchless beauty, comfort and convenience gives tangible meaning to the Kreedman 
creed. @ Take the elevators, for example. Five Haughton elevators under fully automated electronic control 
provide uncanny ‘speed and smoothness. A new, advanced-design computer created by Haughton Elevonics* 
maintains constant surveillance and controls car travel to match traffic needs exactly. 8 Include Haughton 
elevators in your building or modernization plans. Contact your Haughton sales office (listed in the Yellow 
Pages) for full information, or write: Haughton Elevator Company, 
Division of Toledo Scale Corporation, Toledo 9, Ohio. & Passenger 


and Freight Elevators, Escalators, Dumbwaiters, Complete Main- EMBLEM OF 
tenance Service. EXCELLENCE 
IN VERTICAL 
$6 TRANSPORTATION 
Hus — sem 
$$ 


Haughton's advanced program in systems research and 
engineering with specific emphasis on the creative application 
of electronic devices and instrumentation for betterment of 
systems design and performance. Reg. in U. S. Patent Office. 
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Three distinctive college buildings (below) 
Project Apollo’s $100 million cube (page 47) 


1. MINNESOTA DORMITORY. Like 
some other colleges of recent note, 
St. Olaf College in Northfield, 
Minn. has transplanted the irregu- 
lar, shaggy outlines of the oldest 
English universities to two new 
dormitories of its own. The one 


above, a dormitory for 296 wom- | 


en, has no two rooms alike on a 
given floor, and clusters six to 
eight students in each projection 
within a group of 25 to 30. Archi- 
tects: Sovik, Mathre & Madson. 
2. PHARMACY AT WAYNE STATE. 
Another strong trend in modern 
architecture is echoed in the Shap- 
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ero Hall of Pharmacy at Wayne 
State University in Detroit, de- 
signed by Paulsen, Gardner & As- 
sociates of nearby Bloomfield 
Hills. Efficient laboratory use 
shaped the building: the big lab- 
oratory floor is at the top, nearest 
the mechanical equipment needed 
to run it. The smaller floor below 
it houses the dispensing labora- 
tory. At the bottom, in the nar- 
rowest space: a tall lobby and 
160-seat auditorium. The exterior 
materials, including the first-floor 
columns, are precast concrete; the 
structure, of reinforced concrete. 


What appears to be a high fence 
enclosing the pharmacy building 
is actually a one-story hospital 
scheduled for a later stage of con- 
struction. 

3. COLLEGE LIBRARY. The new 
library for Cedar Crest College in 
Allentown, Pa. will crouch over 
a high stone breastwork. The en- 
trance will be a bridge over a dry 
moat leading to a reading room on 
the upper floor. Below, two floors 
of stacks, study, and conference 
rooms are glassed in and recessed 
beneath the main floor. Archi- 
tects: Bond & Miller. 


& 
i 
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4. TILED TOWER IN MIAMI. The 
makers of Bacardi rum, patrons 
of Mies van der Rohe and Felix 
Candela in the past, have com- 
missioned the Puerto Rico firm 
of Sagmac International to design 
their first building in the conti- 
nental U.S.: these executive of- 
fices for Bacardi Imports, Inc. in 
Miami. The most eye-catching 
part of their design is a big Span- 
ish mural of blue and white tiles 
that encloses both ends of the of- 
fice tower. The 6-inch tiles will be 
made in Brazil by Francisco Bren- 
nard. Cost: about $1 million. 


continued on page 45 
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Air Conditioning 


Architect: Howard Chilton, Palm Beach; Contractor: McDonald Air Conditioning, Inc., West Palm Beach 


Beauty and the best... 


Howard Johnson’s Motor Lodge at Juno Beach, Florida 
is, truly, a “jewel”. The location, right on the ocean, is 
magnificent and the buildings are strikingly designed 
and built to complement the setting. The rooms? The 
acme of comfort . . . comfort conditioned by Acme. 


Yes, the entire, year round system is Acme... 
dual chillers, air handler, cooling tower and remote 
fan coil units (incorporating Acme’s unique electric 
strip heat package) for individual room control of 
heating or cooling. 


Why Acme? Compactness rated particularly high, 
for, according to O. D. Altman, McDonald Air Con- 
ditioning, Inc., contractors (one of Florida’s largest), 
Acme units best fit capacity and restricted space re- 
quirements . . . the electric strip heat, was regarded 
as an outstanding feature, too. Finally, McDonald 
knew, from previous experience, that Acme equipment 
performs “as advertised" and maintenance is prac- 
tically nil. 


L. S. Cain, Manager of the Lodge is an Acme 
"booster", too, for he states, “The equipment per- 
formed superbly throughout an exceptionally hot sum- 
mer. Room units are noiseless . . . very important in 
this business. And they keep rooms pleasantly cool at 
all times . . . which impresses guests upon arrival.” 


Contractors, building owners (consulting engineers, 
too) are sold on Acme. When may we sell you? 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 


JACKSON, MICHIGAN * GREENVILLE, ALABAMA 
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continued from page 43 
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5. GRAND RAPIDS COURTHOUSE. | 


The first phase in the develop- | 


ment of a civic center for Grand 
Rapids, Mich. is the justice build- 
ing proposed by Giffels & Rossetti, 
Inc. for part of the 29-acre site. 
The two-part structure provides 
offices and courtrooms in a four- 
story section and police service in 
a low wing (left). 

6. APARTMENTS IN MICHIGAN. By 
combining concrete members that 
are precast, slip-formed, and con- 


ventionally poured, King & Lewis | 


Architects, Inc. hope to achieve 
economies in the construction of 
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Dearborn Towers, an apartment 
building in Dearborn, Mich. Fol- 
lowing the slip-formed core, big 
precast window frames, notched 


| at the top to receive the next 


floor, will be set in place as each 
slab is poured. The building will 


be enclosed floor by floor so that | 
interior trades may begin work be- | 


fore the structure is complete. 
Owner: the Lundblad Co. 

7. DALLAS BANK. The Republic 
National Bank, which proudly 
hailed its new building as the 
tallest in Dallas on its completion 
in 1954, lost that title in 1959 to 


i 
| 
| 
| 


Southland Center. 
reclaims it, adding a 50-story free- 
standing tower (right) linked to 
the older building by ground-level 
arcades and lobbies connecting the 
first eight floors. Architects: Har- 
rell & Hamilton; Thomas, Jame- 
son & Merrill; Grayson Gill, Inc. 
8. CONCRETE CLUBHOUSE. Rather 
than lease space in Los Angeles’ 


Century City complex of office | 
buildings, the Automobile Club of | 
Southern California will build its | 


own separate quarters, designed by 
Welton Becket & Associates, co- 
ordinating architects for Century 


'The bank now | 


d 


City. The north and south sides 
will be a series of precast concrete 
arches topped by post-tensioned 
double tees which span the build- 
ing and project 4 feet beyond the 
exterior walls. 


9. TULANE DINING HALL. The 


| new men's dining hall at Tulane 


University in New Orleans, by 
Architects John M. Lachin, Jr. 
and Favrot & Grimball, will serve 
1,800 students a day for meals, 
and will also be their post office 


| and laundry. The construction is 


of reinforced concrete and steel, 
the exterior walls of brick. 


continued on page 47 
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One glance and 
you'll agree— 
the Headliner 
door control en- 
hances doorway 
design. One ver- 
satile control, 
with choice of two 
arms, provides 
single acting op- 
eration of butt 
hung, center piv- 
oted, or offset 
pivoted doors; or 
double acting op- 
eration of center 
pivoted doors. 


concealed 
door 
controls 


= 


i 
[ 
i 
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Double economy is 
engineered into 
Headliner controls— 
no added stops, back 
checks, or holders 
are necessary—no 
cut-into-floor ex- 
penses.Maintenance 
is practically elimi- 
nated, though you 
can readily adjustthe 
two-speed closing 
action at any time for 
effortless operation. 


= | Headliner ONER 


Three areas can benefit 
from Headliner controls 
—exteriors, vestibules, 
and interiors. Complete 
concealment, smooth 
operation, and durability 
make Headliner the finest 
concealed overhead door 
controls you can buy. 
Write us for data bulletin, 
or call your Dor-O-Matic 
representative. 


OVERHEAD DOOR CONTROLS 


D DOR-0-MATIC division of REPUBLIC INDUSTRIES, INC. 7358 W. Wilson Ave., Chicago 31, Illinois 
= CANADA: Dor-O-Matic of Canada, Ltd., 550 Hopewell Ave., Toronto 10, Ontario 
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continued from page 45 


10. HUGE MOON PROJECT. NASA's 
Launch Operations Center in Mer- 
ritt Island, Fla., where Saturn C-5 
rockets will be assembled, prom- 
ises to be one of the biggest build- 
ings anywhere: 524 feet tall, 674 
feet wide, 513 feet long, and cost- 
ing $100 million. The design team 
is Urbahn-Roberts-Seelye-Moran. 
11. CAMPUS CLINIC IN CHICAGO. 
The first of six mental health 
clinics in Illinois is this one in 


Chicago, for which ground will be | 
| aged by Tracco Gateway, Inc., a 


broken next month. The facilities 
are designed for outpatient care 
for both children and adults, di- 
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vided into small groups, although 
there is room, too, for some full- 
time patients. Architects: E. Todd 


Wheeler and Perkins & Will. 
12. PITTSBURGH APARTMENTS. 


The ninth building in Pittsburgh’s 
Gateway Center will be called 
Gateway Towers, and it will be | 
the biggest apartment building in 
the city: 1,300 rooms in a slab 27 
stories high. Expected to cost 
about $10 million, Gateway Tow- 
ers will be built, owned, and man- 


subsidiary of the Tishman Realty | 
& Construction Co., on land leased | 


from the Equitable Life Assurance | 
Society. Architects: Emery Roth | 


& Sons. 


13. TEAMSTERS’ PROJECT. In St. | 


Louis, Teamsters Local 688 plans 
to build a 27-story apartment 
house for senior citizens. Prefer- 
ence will go to retired union 
members, but others will also be 
eligible for some of the 400 units 
in the completed project. Schwarz 
& Van Hoefen of St. Louis drew 
up plans for Chadis House, ex- 
pected to cost about $6 million. 
Its name is taken from the initials 
of the project's motto: “comfort, 
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health, activity, dignity, independ- 
ence, and security." 

14. NORTH CAROLINA BANK. 
Counting landscaping and plaza, 
the Wachovia Building will spread 
over a full block in Winston- 
Salem, N.C. and stretch 30 stories 
(410 feet), making it the tallest 
between Dallas and Baltimore, ac- 
cording to the Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Co.’s estimates. Cameron 
Associates of Charlotte designed 
the building with a strong grid of 
stainless steel projecting from the 
bronze-colored glass. The tower is 
expected to cost $15 million. END 
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highlight 


of a long line of lighting achievements by LIGHTOLIER’ 


Corona puts fluorescents in an 
entirely new light. It makes the 
use of fluorescent fixtures a dec- 
orative asset, adding richness 
and distinctive charm to impor- 
tant interiors. The satin-finished 
walnut frame...the natural red 
birch pattern across the face of 
the smooth, white styrene dif- 
fuser contribute a feeling of 
warmth to contemporary or tradi- 
tional interiors. Corona is avail- 
able in four sizes for fluorescent 
lamping and in smaller matching 
designs for incandescent. It is 
completely enclosed yet engi- 
neered for easy cleaning and re- 
lamping without the use of tools. 


Showrooms: New York, Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles. 


For more information on Corona, write today for Brochure 37, Lightolier, Jersey City 5, N. J., Dept. AF3. 
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impressive 


Gracefully designed, the Classic Series breathes 
efficiency while keeping a warm, open look that 
impresses with secure comfort, taste, and quality. 


Comfort is wood — a natural material well ex- 
pressed in Classic’s quartered Walnut exteriors. 
Quality and taste are reflected in the carefully 
matched and richly rubbed finishes that show 
Classic craftsmanship . . . pride. Efficiency is 
basic to the versatile modular units available to 
complement each other. 


Write today for a brochure 


showing the entire Classic grouping. 


JASPER OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY 
JASPER, INDIANA 


Supplying the elegance of fine architectural 


detail to the sliding door... 
UIT DARYL MONUMENTAL 


Advertised in Sweet's 
Architectural File, Displayed 

At Architects Sample Bureau, N.Y. 
and Buildorama, Miami 


Exclusive flat track: Safe and Functionally 
Correct. 

Extrusions: Monumental in Size and Archi- 
tecturally Correct. 


7240 N.E. 4th Ave. 
Miami 38, Florida 


Pyro/smoke 
detector 
actuated by 
either 
smoke or heat 


Now, both smoldering and fast fires can be detected in their incipience 
with a single device — the Gamewell Pyro/smoke fire detector. This ex- 
clusive dual-action device is actuated by either smoke (of a density slight 
enough to cause as little as 2% light obscuration) or heat (units are avail- 
able at ratings of 135?F and 190°F). 


The Pyro/smoke detector is not adjustable. It is factory set to prevent 
oversensitivity . . . will not be actuated by normal products of combustion 
usually present in a building. 


In addition to being an excellent device for use in high-life-hazard build- 
ings — institutions, hospitals, dormitories, etc. — the Pyro/smoke de- 
tector provides better protection for libraries, museums, fur-storage 
vaults, etc., where heavy smoke and water would cause excessive property 
damage. 


The Pyro/smoke detector is listed by Underwriters' Laboratories and 
Factory Mutual approved. 


Send for FREE bulletins |’ 
MEC 0 00 SEE S amewel E 


| The Gamewell Company MIRTE ENE ENDS COUNT 
A Subsidiary of E. W. Bliss Company 

1432 Chestnut Street, Newton 64, Massachusetts 

Please send Bulletins 4025 and 4030 with technical details of operation and application and 
installation data on the Pyro/smoke fire detector 


Company 
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Murray quarry tile floors are 6" x 6" x ^" in Sahara and Golden Glow. Plat 


EN 


e 483. 


MURRAY QUARRY TILE DOES DOUBLE DUTY HERE 


In these busy social and dining areas, planned for a college dormitory, Murray 
quarry tile floors create a desired feeling of warmth and rugged informality. In 
addition to its pleasing appearance, Murray quarry tile also provides important 
practical advantages—low initial cost, matchless durability, easy cleaning and 
minimum maintenance. Write for new 1963 Murray product catalog. 


MURRAY TILE COMPANY, INC., 156 MELANIE DRIVE, LEWISPORT, KY. e A DIVISION CF 


COMPANY 


AMERICAN OLEAN TILE 


w HOPE'S « 


STEEL WINDOWS HAVE THE STRENGTH AND RIGIDITY THAT NO OTHER WINDOW CAN MATCH 


MEN’S DORMITORY, DRAKE UNIVERSITY 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Harry Weese and Associates, Architects 


Ringland-Johnson, Inc., General Contractors 


Windows with a three-directional view add space 
and daylight to the rooms and provide an inviting 
atmosphere for study and relaxation. Window seats 
warmed by heating convectors and ventilated by 


casement windows assure comfort in any season. 


Truly a modern application of the Bay Window. 

More than 180 of these prefabricated bay 
windows were furnished by Hope's for this build- 
ing. They were manufactured from galvanized 
sheet steel precision cut, formed and welded 
into One-piece units, and fully insulated between 


the inner and outer skins. Galvanized hot-rolled 


steel casements with roto hardware and screens were factory 


installed. The bays were mounted on heavy gauge formed steel 
frames fabricated by Hope’s and built in as the masonry work 
progressed. These structural frames provided a template and a 
lintel for the masonry work and greatly reduced field labor. 

The building clearly demonstrates the freedom of design 
afforded by Hope’s complete engineering and manufacturing facil- 
ities. We at Hope’s are proud of our part in executing the chal- 


lenging design conceived by this distinguished architectural office. 


HOPE'S WINDOWS, INC., Jamestown, N.Y. 


HOPE’S WINDOWS ARE MADE IN AMERICA BY AMERICAN WORKMEN 
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Announc ing a significant industry FIRST... 


The fabulous PO RGELAI N 
features of ENAMEL 


e magnificent, fade-proof colors 


In a STANDARD e endless design possibilities 


e satin-smooth, vitreous surface 


S l EEL DOOR e abrasion proof, maintenance free 
e complete sound-deadened 


| 
Write for full details... today! | 
The Steelcraft Manufacturing Company, 9017 Blue Ash Road, Cincinnati 42, Ohio, U.S.A. | 
| 


THE NEW WAY 
FO PUT UP 
A GOOD FRONT 


Forget the old massive approach of steel and concrete — with lots of 


“dead load.” Use light, strong structural aluminum in this completely new 
approach for marquees, store fronts, walkways, canopies: the H-D Portiko. 

It looks great. Initial cost is low. It’s an integrated roofing system that 
you can custom-style to meet your most exacting specifications. 


S 


How's this for design versatility: 
You can select from six different types 
_ of facia, from a slim 414” straight face 
to a big 1114” high facia with a bevelled 
extender to give a cornice effect. All 
| é = facias are slotted to retain color trim 
aluminum strips in an almost unlimited range of color combinations. 

Projections? Up to 16 feet without supports. Up to 24 feet with supports. 
Widths are unlimited. You can use overhead or a wide variety of upright 
supports. Aluminum panels are available with either baked enamel or mill 
finish. Facias, either anodized or mill finish. 

We will be happy to send you the H-D Portiko 1962 Architects’ Cata- 
log, or have one of our representatives call. Write: Bridgeport Brass Co., 


Hunter Douglas Division, 30 Grand Street, Bridgeport 2, Conn. E yd 
HD porlika 


Electronic language labs (below) 
Hypalon-based floor tiles (page 62) 
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PRODUCTS 


THREE NEW LANGUAGE LABS 


In the good old days, students began the 
study of a spoken language by repeating 
phrases after the teacher, mimicking the 
sounds of le crayon de ma soeur est jaune, 
or whatever, as best they could. Nowadays, 
the language instructor can call on a whole 
battery of electronic equipment to speed the 
learning process—equipment that ranges 
from a simple listen-respond mechanism to 
extremely sophisticated recording labora- 
tories. In schools with the latter equipment, 
the teacher pockets her students’ records at 
the end of the day and takes them home to 
grade. Shown at left and on the next page 
is the newest in electronic equipment from 
two manufacturers, and a folding laboratory 
from a third. 


& Thompson Ramo Wooldridge’s modular 
line consists of add-on units. A school operat- 
ing on a tight budget might buy the simplest 
unit, the portable lab (2), which carries ear- 
phones and all equipment needed for ten 
students, and expand it later to 20 or 30 
positions. The next step is the student desk 
(3) and perhaps the, acoustical enclosures to 
go on top of it, and finally the full teacher's 
console (1). The latter incorporates the 
original portable laboratory as one of its 
side pieces. These add-on units mean that 
earlier equipment is still usable when a 
school decides to upgrade its language lab. 
All equipment is transistorized and may be 
outfitted with magnetic tape or magnetic 
disks, whichever the school prefers. Furni- 
ture is solid-core wood finished in wood- 
grain plastic laminate; the metal trim is 
brushed aluminum; the legs are green 
enamel on steel. The basic price starts at 
about $1,000 for the portable laboratory 
and rises to around $14,000 for a 30-unit 
laboratory of the most sophisticated type. 


» American Seating's new units are a small 
console (4) and a portable lab (5). The 
budget console fits conventional schoolrooms 
and does not require special furniture. It 
may be used on top of a table or desk; the 
student headsets that go with it may be in- 
stalled on standard chair-desks or tablet-arm 
chairs. The cost for this unit and 30 headsets 
is approximately $3,500. American Seating's 
other new unit is a cylindrical portable lab, 
smaller but about the shape of an old Maytag 
washer. It has a three-track tape deck, four- 
speed phonograph, and eight headsets at- 
tached. Cost: about $1,200. 


& Howe Folding Furniture Co. has intro- 
duced its first folding classroom desks de- 
signed specifically for use as language labs. 
These do not include any electronic equip- 
ment, but are wired for headsets. The top 
surface may be used as an ordinary desk 
(next page), or converted into an instant 
language lab: the top flips up, exposing 
the dividers which convert the table into 
three amply private carrels. Howe's Audio 
Carrel-Desk comes in two lengths, one for 
three students (72 inches), and another for 

continued on page 61 
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that combines unusual performance with rare beauty 


Until now you had to choose wall coverings that meas- ble, even when applied to new walls. The fact that they 
ured up to your standards of low-cost performance or “breathe” makes them ideal for installations in warm, 
styling versatility. Now—with new woven fabric wall cov- humid climates. For the complete story on the low main- 
erings of Rovana—you get both, perfectly coordinated — tenance costs, exceptional performance, and styling 
with the patterns and textures of draperies made of the versatility of these unique wall coverings of Rovana, 
same Rovana saran flat monofilament. contact one of the distributors in the 
New wall coverings of Rovana are tough. WALL COVERINGS OF adjacent columns. And see our listing 
Fire, stain, and abrasion resistant. Color- ROVANA in Sweet’s Architectural Catalogue, file 
fast. Easy to clean. Dimensionally sta- 


13-15. THE Dow CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Wall coverings made 
with ROVANA® 


VANAWEVE wall coverings, 
designed by the 
C. W. Stockwell Company, woven 
with The Dow Chemical Company’s 
Rovana saran flat monofilament, 
are available in deep, rich 
colors, subtle neutrals and 
pastels, dramatic embossed 
patterns, intriguing textures, 
solids and stripes. Shown at left: 
“Sierra Stripe'" 


Val 


WEV 


Distributed by: 
Cassidy Hicks Wallpaper 
1721 Lawrence Street, 
Denver, Colorado 


Seabrook Wallpapers 
41 South Main Street 
Memphis, Tennessee 


C. W. Stockwell Co. 
3262 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles, California 


Richard E. Thibaut, Inc. 
180 Varick Street 
New York, New York 


The Warner Company 
108 S. Des Plaines St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


*T.M. C. W. Stockwell Co. 
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two (48 inches); and three heights, 25, 27, 
and 29 inches. The whole unit folds to a 
slim 3¥ inches for storage. The tops are 
tan plastic laminate over a wood core; the 
legs, tubular steel. Cost: about $130 each 
for the 6-foot table, $115 for the 4-foot 
model. 

Manufacturers: Educational Electronics 
Division, Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc., 
6325 Huntley Rd., Columbus 24, Ohio; 
American Seating Co., Grand Rapids 2, 
Mich.; Howe Folding Furniture, Inc., 360 
Lexington Ave., New York 17. 


PACKAGED PANELS 


Formica, the ubiquitous melamine plastic 
long used for countertops and tables, is now 
being marketed as a packaged wall panel 
as well. Formica calls the package V.I.P., 
for Vertical Interior Paneling, and suggests 
it as a wall surface for new or remodeled 
offices, hospitals, restaurants, banks, motels, 
and stores. 

The panels are 16 inches wide and alter- 
nate with hardwood splines nailed into 
standard furring strips (see photo). Panels 
may be adjusted on the spline for a standard 
V-groove joint or set 1⁄4 or ¥2 inch apart; 
the visible joint is either stained or covered 
with Formica to match the wall panels. The 

continued on page 62 


Wall coverings made 
with ROVANA" 


WoVan wall coverings, 
developed by £57, woven with 
The Dow Chemical Company's 

Rovana saran flat monofilament, add 
textured beauty and serviceability 
to foyers and elevator areas, 
offices and lounges. 


WoVAN 


Distributed by: 


L. O. Gilbert Ptg. & Decorating Co. 
610 S. 40th St., Phoenix, Arizona 
Clark & Burchfield, Inc. 
120 So. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles, California 
S. R. Frazee Company 
1001 —— San c california 
Strait & Associ 
1154 Kearney St., San mes; California 
Dealers Wholesale Suppl, ly 
18 Wazee Market, Denver, Colorado 
Designs Unlimited 
3495 Fifth Avenue, St. Petersburg, Florida 
Fred Renaud Wallpaper Studio 
176 N. E. 40th St., aam Florida 


Mateer & Company, 
1699 Washington Ave., Atlanta Yeast Point) Georgia 
Souther Distributors 
1188 igen Mart, aea Illinois 


jecorators Suen Compa 
3723 S. Clinton St., Ft. Wayne: 7 indiana 
Coating Materials, Inc. 
2405 Station St., Indianapolis, Indiana 
Hubbuch in Kentucky 
324 W. Main Street, Louisville, Kentucky 
Karl Luebbers & Company n 
1115 E. 30th St., Baltimore, Maryland 
Winston C Porter 
25 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts 
Standard Detroit Paint Co. 
8225 Lyndon Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
The George Will Compa pany 
114 Southwest Blvd., Kansas City, Missouri 
The Gro pel Company 
4239 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis, Missouri 
J. L. Br: andeis & Sons 
119 S. 17th St., Omaha, Nebraska 
Hanley Paint Mfg. Co. 
1214 San Pedro, N. , Albuquerqua, New Mexico 
Ho! ddick & Taylor 
2661 Main St., Buffalo, New York 
Laue Brothers, Inc. 
101 Park Avenue, New York, New York 
Southern Flooring & Acoustical Co. 
931 E. — St., Charlotte, North Carolina 
jen Kramer & Son, Inc. 
803 N. Fourth St., Columbus, Ohio 
The Gellin Company 
1111 Carnegie Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
Interior Designers 
2019 S. W. Main St., Portland 5, Oregon 


Armando T. Ricci 
102 S. 21st St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Standard Floor usd 
185 - 41st bes Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Piedmont Paint Center 
321 North Main jd Sene South Carolina 
Son 
2850 Ei n St D Dallas, Texas 
Kearney & Son 
1218 W. Main St., Houston 6, Texas 


Bennett's 
65 W. First St., So., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Anning-Johnson Company 
1077 W. Glebe Road, Alexandria, Virginia 
CANADA 
Downs of Canada 
292 Princess St., Winnipeg, Manitoba 
Fiber-Plast Company, Ltd. 
9035 Ave Du Park Ave., Montreal, Quebec 
Shirlite Mf, Co., Ltd. 
91 Whitney Place, Kitchener. Ontario 
MEXICO 
ateriales AGG, S. A. 
Durango 2 A Mexico City, D. F. Mexico 
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mum It's designed for cadente cabinet installa- ix : 
on (left side mounting oom on all ae Taylor 


see Sweet's 
or the 
Yellow Pages 


Quality Drinking Fixtures — Styling plus Service 
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panels are a thin layer of Formica (1/32 
inch) laminated to %-inch flakeboard. 
Standard heights are 8 and 10 feet. The in- 
stalled cost is about $1.50 per square foot. 

Manufacturer: Formica Corp., 4614 Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati 32. 


HYPALON FLOORING 


Demonstrating three properties at once, this 
photograph shows Armstrong's new Vistelle 
Corlon Tile undamaged by cigarette burns 
and chemicals (left and center) and rolled 
into a canape (right) as proof of its flexi- 
bility. The only flooring compounded from 
Du Pont's elastomer Hypalon, Vistelle Cor- 
lon cost ten years of research, but Armstrong 
is now convinced that the Hypalon base 
makes it the most significant new material 
for floors since the introduction of vinyl. It 
resembles rubber tile's resiliency underfoot, 
and it springs back from the crescent-shaped 
scars left by spike heels. Normal maintenance 

will remove nicotine and chemical stains. 
Armstrong introduces the new tile in one 
continued on page 64 


SCHOOL WALKWAY COVERS 
COMMERCIAL CANOPIES 
SERVICE PARKING 


STRUCTURAL 
PANELS 


Sturdy .036 Gauge Aluminum interlocking Roof Panels in Hi-Bake Enamel Finish 
Anodized Extruded Aluminum Fascia With Controlled Drainage System. 

Attached or Free-Standing — Customed To Any Size Requirements! 

Meets & Exceeds Most Building Code Requirements! 


Note the clean, uncluttered understructure ...the added strength in 
roof design with interlocking roll-formed panels . . . the tailored decora- 
tive trim... the variety in post supports and overhang. NAVACO 
STRUCTURAL PANEL CANOPIES are fast becoming the “specified” 
treatment anywhere overhead protection is required. Let us send you 
engineering data and additional information in the next mail! 


Factories In 
HARRISBURG, PA., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


MIAMI, FLA., DALLAS, TEXAS 
NAVACO COMPANY DEAS Gea Ai 
A DIVISION OF HOWE SOUND COMPANY 


Darrell E. Johnston AF /3/63 
NAVACO COMPANY, A Div. of Howe-Sound Co. 
601 Hall St., Dallas 26, Texas 


Please rush me additional architectural data on: 
L] NAVACO STRUCTURAL PANELS 
O NAVACO "STRUCT-O-CURVE" CANOPIES 


= 


L7 AZIEZ SY (ES 


ZEA FIRM 
= ma x 
LEA = By 
Vibe. aee | 
ue jid Navaco re. Mensis 4e factory-formed strel beam l ADDRESS 
e new curve-line design popular in understructure . . . and choice of inter- 
service parking! Features the same struc- spersing panels with extruded translucent | CITY ZONE STATE 
tural panel roof design... single post RIGID-VINYL! L J 
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WILLIAMS 
EVeRIASTIC 


SEALS AND GASKETS 


SELECTED TO LOCK 
MOISTURE OUT 


building: Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Company, Detroit. 


architects: Minoru Yama- 
saki—Smith, Hinchman and 
Grylls, Assoc. 


problem: Effectively sealing 
the joints of thousands of 
pre-cast exterior wall panels 
and interior marble panels. 


solution: williams Everlastic 
die cut neoprene gaskets and 
Williams Double Wing seals. 


FREE! Write for new catalog 
covering technical details of 
Williams Seals, Gaskets, Water- 
stops and the remarkable new 
EVERLASTIC Polyurethane 
Sealing Compound. 


WILLIAMS 


SEALS and GASKETS DIV. 


WILLIAMS EQUIPMENT and SUPPLY CO., INC. 


Box 86, Hazel Park, Michigan 
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gauge, ¥% inch, and one pattern for commer- 
cial and institutional floors, a flecked pattern 
available in ten colors, most of them neutral 
grays and beiges. The tiles are 9 and 12 
inches square. Cost: $1.75 to $2 per square 
foot, installed. 

Manufacturer: Armstrong Cork Co., Lan- 
caster, Pa. 


PLASTIC ALPHABET 


For outdoor signs, Spanex Products has 
developed 17 alphabets and 15 background 
panels, all formed from Eastman Kodak’s 
Uvex high-impact cellulose acetate Butyrate. 
Individual letters range in size from 4 inches 
to 4 feet; the background panels are all 4 by 
4 foot squares. Both letters and background 
panels are stocked in 40 solid colors, and 
letters may be ordered in two or even three 
different colors for special effects. 

Prices for a solid-color single letter in a 
simple type face run from $1 each in the 
smallest size up to $82 for the largest. 

Manufacturer: Spanex Products Corp., 
Hainesport Industrial Park, Mt. Holly, N. J. 


ADJUSTABLE FURNITURE 


Last month, at the American Association of 
School Administrators’ convention, American 
Seating displayed its Vanguard school furni- 
ture: a single desk and three chairs to fit 
children from the first grade all the way 
through high school. The secret is, of course, 
that all four pieces adjust easily. The desk, 
for example, rises from a low of 20 inches 
off the floor to a high of 30 inches. The 
chairs are adjustable in 1l-inch increments. 
Also new in the Vanguard series is the color 
range: “canyon gold, valley green, and sage 
brush" plastic, paired with "prairie taupe 
and canyon gold" metal colors. 

continued on page 66 


HERMA(DL 


“POWER PAK" 


FOR LARGE 
STEAM 


and/or 


DRY HEAT 
ROOMS 


W Completely automatic 


operation. 


WThermostatically con- 
trolled. No attendant 
necessary. 


m Electrically operated. 
No exhaust or chimney. 
No need to operate heat- 
ing boiler all year. 


E Compact — may be 
placed in storage room, 
basement, attic, closet or 
hung from ceiling. 


W Completely wired, as- 
sembled, tested at factory 
and ready for immediate 
installation. 


W Residential units avail- 
able to install in bath tub 
or stall shower. 


Write for 
“POWER PAK" catalog 


Distributed Solely Through 
Plumbing & Heating Wholesalers 


THERMAL 


702 E. 12th St., N.Y. 9, N.Y. 
7 ORegon 3-9420 


4 
e. 
THIS URETHANE FOAM STRUCTURE 
IS WAITING FOR A BUILDER... 


AND. ALL SYSTEMS ARE * 


In this projection, a framework of steel is first erected and 
pre-formed arches of rigid urethane foam are then fitted and 
bonded into place in modular unit layup. The closed-cell struc- 
ture of rigid urethane foam makes the material resistant to 
moisture penetration, weathering or deterioration from ex- 
posure to the elements. A K factor rating of .12 to .15 at 70°F 
gives it insulating value second to none, and its structural 
strength, lightness of weight and self-extinguishing prop- 
erties make it an ideal material for public building design. 
For a revealing first look at this revolutionary architectural 
breakthrough—and some answers to the how, why, when and 
who—write for Mobay's new brochure, “RIGID URETHANE 
FOAM ...a New Concept in Structural Design." 


The plan for this 


merita e aroia  _MOBAY CHEMICAL COMPANY 


First in Urethane Chemistry 
in Mobay's new brochure. CODE ArF-2 PITTSBURGH 5, PA. 
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The desk, of sturdy steel construction, has 
a new, deep book-box underneath the writ- 
ing surface. To provide a pleasant, neutral 
background for books and papers, the writing 
surface is a matte-finish plastic which Amer- 
ican Seating calls Corktone. 

The chairs are blow-molded plastic, formed 
with built-in air cushions in the back and 
seat. The colors match those of the desk. 

Prices depend on quantity ordered and 
other variables, but generally run around 
$15 for the desk and $10, $9, and $8 for 
the three chairs. 

Manufacturer: American Seating Co., 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


MATERIALS ESTIMATORS 


Three pocket-size materials estimators are 
currently available: one determines’ the 
amounts of insulation needed on flat roofs 
and around piping, based on the insulation’s 
“k”? factor; another determines the quantities 
of tiles needed to cover a given floor area; 
a third determines the thickness of flat glass 
to withstand given wind loads. 

The insulation estimator is a wheel, with 
flat-surface heat-transfer data marked on one 
side and pipe data on the other. The floor- 
tile estimator is a slide rule; its windows 


"give readings for 1) area and number of 


tiles and 2) cost per square foot, total cost, 
and cost per 9-inch-square tile. The glass 
calculator is a double wheel that measures 
the glass thickness required to meet specific 
wind loads, based on the window’s dimen- 
sions. 

Distributors: insulation wheel (free), Bar- 
rett Division, Allied Chemical Corp., 40 
Rector St., New York 6; tile slide rule (25 
cents), Vinyl Plastics, Inc., 1825 Erie Ave., 
Sheboygan, Wis.; glass calculator (20 cents), 
American-Saint Gobain Corp., P.O. Box 
929, Kingsport, Tenn. 


NEW COATING FOR STEEL 


Inland Steel’s prepainted building products 
now receive a new double coating said to 
provide a tough, durable finish. The first 
coat is a flexible epoxy base, cured and oven 
dried before the second coat of alkyd-mela- 
mine paint is applied. 
Manufacturer: Inland Steel Products Go; 
P. O. Box 393, Milwaukee 1. 
continued on page 69 


Assurance of a perfect job BEFORE it’s installed 
_..with walls and ceilings from HAUSERMAN 


There’s no need to wonder and worry about the quality of 
your interior walls and ceilings...whether they'll be in- 
stalled on schedule... whether they'll be installed right. 


Not with a Hauserman contract. Because Hauserman's 
single-contract responsibility covers everything from 
initial layout through finished job. And Hauserman factory- 
payroll employees will return to the job whenever you need 
maintenance or fast, efficient partition rearrangement. 


We call it Hausermanaged Service—and whether you're 
an owner, architect or contractor it will save you costly 


AUSERMAN 


THE E.F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 
7297 Grant Avenue * Cleveland 5, Ohio 
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delays and headaches. No other company in the industry 
offers anything like it. 

Whether you lease or buy Hauserman walls or ceilings 
—or an integrated single-source package of both—you 
know both product and installation will be the best. 
That has always been true with Hauserman. For proof, 
mail the coupon today. 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 


7297 Grant Avenue e Cleveland 5, Ohio 

[] Please send information on Hauserman Movable Walls. 

[] Please send information on Criterion Ceiling Systems. 

[O Please include information on the Hauserman Leasing Plan. 


Name. LL LLLL———————————————— 
Title. nues sait niei iiis 
F ir m e—a 


Street___ 


City__ CC Zne_State____—. 


-—----------—-—4 
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DESIGN 


This is the 2500 DESIGN—a new symbol of distinctive styling in T 
office furniture from All-Steel. Its clean, straightforward design is 


at home wherever beauty and distinction in the modern manner | 
are appreciated. Write All-Steel today for complete information. 


THE CHOICE WHEN YOU WANT QUALITY, TOO All-Steel Equipment Inc: 


Aurora, Illinois 
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Maz Bill clock, **Corbu" chair, double-decker desk 


1. BENTWOOD CHAIR. Ever since 
Le Corbusier launched a bent- 
wood chair in the Paris Inter- 
national Exposition of 1925, this 
chair has been called “Corbusier,” 
even though the molds for it date 
back to 1870. Stendig imports it 
from France in natural beech, 
walnut, or ebony finishes. Net 
cost: $60. 

2. EXECUTIVE DESK. Slimmer 
desks are part of Peerless Steel 
Equipment Co.’s new Formal se- 
ries for executives. This desk and 
attached two-drawer file have 
tops of walnut veneer, black steel 
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drawers, mirror-chrome hardware. 
Cost: $762. 

3. GERMAN CLOCK. Almost any 
wall would be improved by this 
elegant clock, designed by Max 
Bill for the Junghans Companies 
in West Germany and imported 
on order by the Chronos Clock 
Corp. The case is brushed 
chrome; diameter, 1134 inches; 
the cost, $27. Minimum order: 
12 clocks. 

4. DOUBLE-TOP DESK. This dou- 
ble-top desk from the Leopold 
Co., one of its Template Group, 
has a walnut shelf raised above 


|a wide 


plastic work surface. 
Aluminum legs are finished in 
bronze, chrome, or wood grains. 
Cost: $783. 

5. LEATHER CHAIR. Similar in 
shape but smaller than the fam- 
ous Mies Barcelona chair is this 
glove-leather and chrome chair 
imported from France by George 
Tanier. As shown—24 inches 
wide, 28 inches deep, and mount- 
ed on leather straps—it costs $450. 
6. IMPORTED STACKERS. These 
stacking chairs are imported from 
Finland and Denmark by Inter- 
national Contract Furnishings. 


F URNISHINGS 


Left to right: glass-fiber shells on 
chrome-steel triangles, designed by 
Toivo Korhonen and Esko Paja- 
mies; Olli Mannermaa's uphol- 
stered chair, framed in black or 
chrome steel; Yrjo Kukkapuro's 
stacker, with round seat, curved 
back; Danish oiled teak shell on 
steel legs. The first three cost $65 
to $70; the fourth, $30. 

7. FINNISH COAT RACK. This 65- 
inch column of chrome steel, an- 
other ICF import, supports an 
arrangement of black plastic knobs 
and chrome hooks for coats and 
hats. Cost: $140. END 
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Ter r azzo takes it easily. Smooth, jointless terrazzo flooring is com- 


fortably at home in this quiet lounge of the new Cleveland Institute of Music build- 
ing. Since it has the strength of concrete, it will keep its beauty not just for years, 
but for generations. And all the while no waxing or buffing will be required. Com- 
pared with resilient floors, terrazzo can save you as much as 23¢ per square foot 
a year in cleaning labor alone. m When you plan long-life terrazzo floors, wainscots, 
stairs, specify a matrix of ATLAS WHITE portland cement. Its uniform whiteness 
brings out the true color of aggregates and pigments. Complies with ASTM and 
Federal Specifications. Ask your local terrazzo contractor. For an informative ter- 
razzo brochure in color, write Universal Atlas, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


VA TEE. < Sibson ae E 


Terrazzo flooring made with ATLAS WHITE cement at Cleveland Institute of Music, Cleveland, O. Architects: Shafer, Flynn 
& Williams. Genera! Contractor: Hunkin-Conkey Construction Co. Terrazzo Contractor: O. A. Bertin Co. (All of Cleveland) 


Universal Atlas Cement 
Division of 
United States Steel 


“USS” and "Atlas'' are registered trademarks WT-98 


“ANSWERS TO ARCHITECTS’ 
QUESTIONS ABOUT TEDLAR* 
DU PONT’S NEW LONG-LIFE, WEATHERABLE FINISH 


What’s different about TEDLAR? Has TEDLAR been proven? 


TEDLAR* PVF film is a completely new kind 
of exterior surface. It’s not a liquid or a 
spray; it’s a tough fluoride film engineered 
and manufactured under careful controls 
by Du Pont. 


Who applies TEDLAR? 


The manufacturer of a building product. We 
(Du Pont) make the film and sell it to the 
manufacturer (of siding, for example), who 
bonds it to his products in his factory. 

He uses special Du Pont adhesives, which 
make TEDLAR part of the material it protects. 


How long will TEDLAR last? 


Frankly, we don’t know. We haven’t been able 
to wear it out under normal weather con- 
ditions. We predict, however, that when 
properly bonded to a stable material, TEDLAR 
should be serviceable for 25 years or more 
without refinishing. It may fade slightly, 

but chances are you won't notice it. 
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In the nearly 20 years of testing behind 
TEDLAR, we’ve exposed it to every sort of 
attack it’s likely to get. We know that it 
resists attack from extremes of climate, 
ultraviolet light, common acids, alkalis, tars, 
industrial smog, rust and harsh solvents. It 
is very hard to stain and easy to clean. 


What products are available 


with TEDLAR? 


Manufacturers are now laminating TEDLAR 
PVF film in a variety of colors to produce 
built-up roofing systems, residential siding 
of aluminum and plywood; industrial curtain- 
wall panels, insulation jacketing; gutters, 
doors, downspouts, sheet and coil stock. 


How much does TEDLAR cost? 


Because TEDLAR is only the finish of a build- 
ing product, its cost is determined by the 
manufacturer, not Du Pont. In general, TEDLAR 
costs slightly more than liquid finishes, 

but much less than porcelain enamel. Per 
year of life expectancy, TEDLAR is probably 
the most economical finish you can buy. 


How can | find out more 


about TEDLAR? 


Write the Du Pont Company. We’ll send you 
more information, a list of manufacturers 
and bonded samples of TEDLAR. The Du Pont 
Co., Film Dept., Building Materials Sales 
Division, Box 45, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


REG. U. $. PAT. OFF 


*Du Pont registered trademark 


Better Things for Better Living 
... through Chemistry 
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DEPENDABLE 


A WIDE STILE, HEAVY DUTY 


SCHOOL ENTRANCE DOOR 


at a price that saves up to 30% on each unit 


New “PACKAGED UNIT” in 2 standard sizes includes sturdy, 
4" wide stile aluminum entrance door complete with Von 
Duprin panic device, cylinder lock, 4" frame and transom, 
aluminum threshold, 3 butt hinges and attractive pull 


Here's how you can help keep down school building 
costs without cheapening the construction. As you 
plan new buildings be sure you detail and specify 
Cupples “Packaged School Door Units.” 


This is not a cheap, lightweight door designed down 
to a price. No sir, it’s a rugged, heavy duty, wide stile 
entrance door, designed and constructed to with- 
stand the tough demands of school use. It has 4” 
wide stiles,6” high bottom rail; takes 14” plate glass; 
frame with transom up to 102" in height; comes 
complete with Von Duprin rim type panic device, 
master control cylinder lock, aluminum threshold, 


three butt hinges and attractive outside pull handle. 


It's a door that will satisfy your toughest assign- 
ment. And, what's more, when compared with equal 
quality wide stile doors, this Cupples “Packaged 
School Door Unit" saves you approximately $75 to 
$100 on each unit. 


How do we do it? Simple. We offer this standard 
door package in only two sizes (36" and 42") — No 
specials — No exceptions. This standardization re- 
duces our costs and we pass the savings on to you. 
Write today for complete information and details. 
Address Dept. AF- 633. 


CUPPLES PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


A Division of Aluminum Company of America 
DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN * CORONA, CALIFORNIA 


Warehouses at Dallas, Texas and Spring Valley, N. Y. 


CUPPLES PRODUCTS DIVISION 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A complete line of custom and standard doors, store front metal, cus- 
tom and stock curtain walls, stock projected windows, stock and special 
sliding glass doors. All Alumilited finishes are bonded and guaranteed. 
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HOLOPHANE 
brings another 


new idea to light 


Cubic 


Totally New...New in design...new in material 
... new in top-level performance... 

First PRISMALUME® (crystal acrylic plastic) surface- 
attached enclosure engineered for all 200 Watt 
incandescent applications... 

Distinctive Styling...Clean, sophisticated lines 
complement today’s interiors... 

Gives Twice as Much Light as ordinary drum-type 
units...CUBIC’s prismatic control assures high 
efficiency, low brightness... 

Quality at Moderate Cost...to fit every lighting 
budget...For stores, schools, lobbies, restaurants, 


offices, public areas...Write for data on CUBIC. 


Holophane Company Inc. 


Lighting Authorities Since 1898 3 
1120 Ave. of the Americas, New York 36 


The Holophane Co., Ltd., 418 Kipling Ave. So., Toronto 18, Ont. 
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An instinct for preservation . . . The crash of the wrecker's ball was 
heard last month across the land, and the sound was accompanied by cries of 
outrage. The cries were growing in volume: out of the efforts to preserve some 
valued old buildings there has emerged a new hardening of public opinion, and 
some indications that Americans are not totally committed to erasing their past. 

In New York, the celebrated battle of Penn Station appeared lost (amid talk 
of political influence), as the city gave promoters the go-ahead to tear down 
McKim, Mead & White's noble pile for a not-quite-so-noble new sports arena and 
office-building complex. Under existing ordinances, said the Planning Commission, 
it was powerless to weigh the value of the old building against that of the new one; 
it could only decide whether the new building was justifiable per se in terms of 
public revenue, traffic problems, etc. An enraged band of architects and cultural 
leaders stormed the public hearings, but they were armed only with idealism—a 
commodity not listed in the city budget. 

That New York needed a fourth new Madison Square Garden in less than a 
century—not to mention two more office buildings—was debatable. That a rail- 
road gateway to Manhattan might deserve something nobler than a locker-room 
annex did not seem to concern the city. But the main issue that Penn Station 
raised was whether the largest U.S. city (or, for that matter, the smallest) should 
not have a policy, and machinery, to determine the true values of its more historic 
real estate—rather than depend on the last-ditch efforts of opposing pressure groups. 

New York was not alone in this by any means: in New Orleans, the future of 
the old French Quarter seemed only a little brighter by comparison (see News). 
Elsewhere there were more encouraging signs. Leading Chicago citizens formed 
an international committee to restore and preserve Wright's Robie House. Public 
outcry had stymied the Naval Academy's plans to expand into historic Annapolis. 
And preservation was holding top priority in urban renewal programs from 
Providence to Mobile. 


Out of it all two facts were becoming clear. Good buildings of the past stand 
little chance of being saved one by one; a city has to know in advance what its 
historic assets are before it can intelligently guide growth. The second is that, 
once it does know, a city must be able to act. To this end Chicago's official 
Commission on Architectural Landmarks has designated 38 buildings (two are 
already gone), and the Illinois legislature will be asked to pass a bill that will 
empower the city to preserve them by various means. Boston's committee is going 
over its city block by block to see what is worth saving. And New York City 
itself has an oiucial Landmarks Commission whose belated inventory is now 
nearly complete. 


The actual mechanics of preservation, of course, depend on individual circum- 
stances. Ample precedents and alternatives exist, from outright acquisition to 
leases, covenants, tax abatements, and simple restrictions on appearance and use. 
But preservation takes pressure, and while the lists of history are being compiled, 
many of the buildings themselves are going or gone. 
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BIG CHANGE 
ON THE CAMPUS 


The banjo-shaped Visual Arts Center just completed next to 
old Harvard Yard (opposite) is more than a fascinating tour 
de force by a great architect: it is also a symbol of some 
dramatic changes taking place on existing campuses across 
the nation—and of some dramatic changes in the planning 
of entirely new campuses as well. 

On these 28 pages is the story of some of these changes: 
it is a story of new buildings in old settings (pages 76 to 91); 
a story of joint efforts by universities and their host cities to 
improve the urban scene (pages 92 to 95); and a story of a 
remarkable boom in the construction of brand-new campuses 
in America’s most populous state (pages 96 to 103). 

Some authorities believe that $10 billion will be spent on 
new U.S. college buildings by 1970. The evidence on these 
pages suggests that this may be a conservative estimate. 

In any event, here, at Harvard, is the most dramatic symbol 
of these changes and this boom: The Carpenter Center for the 
Visual Arts, designed by Le Corbusier, and opened last month. 
For details on this remarkable building, turn the page. 
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LE CORBUSIER 
COMPLETES 
HIS FIRST 
U.S. BUILDING 


Harvard’s new Carpenter Center 
for the Visual Arts, according to 
one visitor, is “a shock—but a posi- 
tive shock rather than a negative 
one." Whether positive or negative, 
the Center is a building of historic 
importance, for it is the first struc- 
ture designed entirely by Le Cor- 
busier to have been built in this 
country. 

Whether or not Carpenter Cen- 
ter will make a good school for the 
teaching of the visual arts to Har- 
vard undergraduates remains to be 
seen: it has been in use for less 
than a month; its program is still 
extremely flexible; and neither the 
instructors nor their charges (who 
are college-level students, special- 
izing in the humanities) have yet 
had a real chance to make up their 
minds. 

But one thing is certain: like 
Frank Lloyd Wright's Guggenheim 
Museum (to which it bears an odd 
but superficial resemblance), Car- 
penter Center will stimulate vehe- 
ment debate. A contribution to this 
debate will appear in a forthcom- 
ing issue of Forum. Regardless 
of the final verdict on the building, 
the very fact that it has stimulated 
so much debate should make Car- 
penter Center a welcome addition 
to the campus of any self-respect- 
ing university. As a group of Har- 
vard professors and administrators 
put it in an open letter to the Har- 
vard Corporation: “In selecting 
Le Corbusier, you chose not a safe 
and familiar figure . . . . You sup- 
ported him without hesitation. As 
a result, Harvard has been re- 
warded with a daring and distin- 
guished building. The leadership 
you have shown makes us all 
proud.” To steer clear of the “safe 
and familiar," and to exercise in- 
tellectual leadership on every 
level, are, of course, the earmarks 
of any good university. 


Opposite: Detail at northwest cor- 
ner shows the buff-colored exposed 
concrete used throughout. Top floor 
has a long terrace outside the 
director’s studio-workshop. 


: m ROS REN EN aem Am : 
Studio-workshop on third-floor level (above) has a 8-foot-diameter skylight, display shelves built 
into serrated window wall. Below: approach ramp from Prescott Street to third-floor entrance. 


PHOTOS: LOUIS REENS 


The Visual Arts Center is a very 
flexible building—and had to be, 
since the program also was kept 
very flexible. The Center will be 
used by undergraduates taking gen- 
eral introductory courses in such 
fields as photography, movies, 
painting, sculpture, and graphics. 

The most striking aspect of the 
building (apart from its astonishing 
overall form) is the diagonal ramp 
that rises from Quincy Street to the 
third-floor level of the Center, and 
then descends toward Prescott 
Street. One purpose of this ramp 
is to place the entrance to the build- 
ing halfway up, so that all five 
floors are easily accessible from 
the main lobby. Other character- 
istic features are the concrete 
brises-soleil long identified with 
Le Corbusier’s work in semitropi- 
cal areas, and the irregular “Mod- 
ulor"-spaced window mullions. 

'The colors applied to the buff 
concrete building cover the usual 
range of Le Corbusier’s palette: 
bright yellows, reds, greens, and 
shining white, all used as accents 
between areas of glass. Thus, both 
in color and in form, the building 
is a violent departure from its tra- 
ditional surroundings. 

Perhaps this is as it should be: 
D. H. Lawrence used to say that it 
was the function of an artist to 
stand outside his society and to 
criticize it. This building may be 
the biggest "artists studio" ever 
built—at $1.5 million it is sure to 
be the most expensive. To have ex- 
pected a somewhat more conform- 
ist building under such circum- 
stances may be naive. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

Carpenter Center for the Visual 
Arts, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Architect: Le Corbusier; Sert, 
Jackson & Gourley, collaborating 
architects. Landscape Architects: 
Sasaki, Walker & Associates. 
Engineers: William J. LeMessurier 
& Associates, Inc. (structural); Paul 
Weidlinger, consultant; Delbrook 
Engineering, Inc. (mechanical); 
Thompson Engineering Co. (elec- 
trical). Acoustical consultants: 
Bolt, Beranek & Newman, Inc. 
General contractor: George A. Ful- 
ler Co. Construction cost: $1.5 
million. 
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Three-dimensional studio-workshop on second floor has a curved glass wall divided by irregularly 
spaced mullions that follow Le Corbusier's Modulor scale. Below: same wall seen from outside. 
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Director’s studio (above) is located on the top floor, has its own terrace. It is currently occupied 
by the sculptor Mirko. Below: the center seen from the southwest. Fogg Museum is at left. 
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NEW COLLEGE BUILDINGS 


SPLIT HALL 
FOR SCIENCE 


The two widely contrasting wings 
of the Olin Hall of Science (left) 
at The Colorado College were 
separated to define two different 
methods of teaching college sci- 
ence. 

The fortress-like building on 
the right, with thick brick walls 
and sparsely scattered windows, 
was designed for research and is 
as introverted as it looks. It 
houses the labs and research 
areas (4) for physics, chemistry, 
botany, and zoology. President 
Louis Benezet calls these labs 
“the shortest route to education 
in science.” 

Architects Caudill, Rowlett & 
Scott compare the thick walls en- 
closing the labs with a grasshop- 
pers skin where structure and 
vital parts are combined in a pro- 
tective shell. Actually, Olin Hall’s 
“exoskeleton” has two parallel ex- 
terior walls separated by a 4-foot 
chaseway, containing all the gas, 
water, and electric lines, as well 
as a special vacuum system for 
removing waste. With demount- 
able interior panels that can be 
moved to open outlets anywhere 
in the building, the architects 
have provided invaluable flexibil- 
ity for all types of research. 

Group demonstrations and lec- 
tures also play an important part 
in science instruction. and the 
low, glass-walled building on the 
left (opposite page) houses a 
185-seat amphitheater. Sunny 
glass-lined galleries (1) are 
wrapped around the windowless 
lecture theater (2), forming 
cheerful open areas for group dis- 
cussion and seminars. Instructors 
and students enter the amphi- 
theater from different levels: a 
glass-enclosed tunnel on the 
ground level leads directly to the 
lecturer’s podium (3); students 
arrive for lectures on a raised 
bridge connecting both science 
wings on the second-story level. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


Olin Hall of Science, The Colorado 
College, Colorado Springs, Col. 
Architects: Caudill, Rowlett & 
Scott. General Contractor: B. H. 
Baker, Inc. 

Building area: 70,442 square feet. 
Construction cost: $1,146,172; $16.26 
per square foot. Financed by Olin 
Foundation grant. 
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SKYLIGHTS 
FOR STUDIOS 


The line of slanting windows 
on the left assures a clear north 
light for the new Goldman- 
Schwartz Art Studios at Brandeis 
University, Waltham, Mass. 

Architects Harrison & Abramo- 
vitz have carefully oriented all 
four of the larger teaching studios 
—for sculpture, painting (1), 
drawing (3), and graphics—plus 
three small ones (used by faculty 
artists for their own work) to- 
wards the north. Clerestory win- 
dows, set within the angles formed 
by saw-tooth roofs, bring natural 
light deep inside the long studios. 

A terrace (opposite page) runs 
along the line of studio windows, 
and students set up easels there 
in spring and summer months. A 
central garden court is also avail- 
able for outdoor work and as an 
exhibit area. The studios were sited 
in relation to a rock ledge, which 
drops off around the building, and 
a natural screen of trees; both of 
these contribute to a sense of 
privacy and isolation from the 
rest of the campus. 

The pinwheel plan (2) with 
three different lines of rooms 
(studios, classrooms, administra- 
tive offices) spinning off from the 
central court expresses the build- 
ing's three separate functions. 
Classrooms are used largely for 
studying slides. Since exterior light 
must be minimal, all windows 
there are clerestories. 

Building materials are simple: 
a structural concrete skeleton, ex- 
posed and bushhammered; brick 
walls; and concrete floors covered 
with vinyl asbestos. The finishes 
are hardy enough to take the 
roughest student treatment. On the 
interior, exposed brick and cinder- 
block walls and raw concrete grid 
ceilings have been whitewashed 
throughout. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


Goldman - Schwartz Art Studios, 
Brandeis University, Waltham, 
Mass. 

Architects: Harrison & Abramovitz. 
Partner-in-charge: Max Abramo- 
vitz. Landscape architect: Richard 
K. Webel. Engineers: Jaros, Baum 
& Bolles (mechanical and electri- 
cal); Linenthal & Becker (struc- 
tural), Building area: 16,500 square 
feet. Construction cost (including 
fixed teaching equipment): $495,000; 
approximately $30 per square foot. 
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NEW COLLEGE BUILDINGS 


NEW DORMS 
FOR COEDS 


The terraced gardens and retain- 
ing walls shown opposite are part 
of a steep site chosen for the new 
women's residences at the Uni- 
versity of Washington in Seattle. 
"Three buildings (twin dormitories 
separated by an administration 
and recreation center) are 
perched on the edge of an abrupt 
slope, looking out over one of 
Seattle's spectacular waterways. 
The three buildings are linked 
by bridges (2). Because of the dif- 
ferent floor-to-floor heights, the 
bridges connect the top level of 
the central building with the third 
floors of the dorms. Facilities for 
the whole complex in the central 
building—dining and recreation 
rooms, a large lounge (4), and a 
are shared between 
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garden court 
the two residences. 

In place of the usual monotony 
of institutional brick walls, Archi- 
tects Young, Richardson & Carle- 
ton have reduced the scale to 
more human proportions by using 
precast,  brick-faced ^ concrete 
panels with narrow, vertical 
joints (opposite), staggered win- 
dows and balconies (1). The dor- 
mitory interiors have also been icmp 

? DORMITORY 
broken down into “houses,” each 
of which is formed by two floors 
with double-room accommoda- 
tions for 100 girls. These inde- 
pendent “houses” have separate 
study rooms, laundries, kitchen- 
ettes, house-mothers’ apartments, COMMONS BLDG. 
and two-story, glass-lined lounges 
(1). Altogether, there are six of 
these complete two-story units, 
three in each dormitory. Both 
residence buildings are placed at 
right angles to the slope. Coeds’ 
rooms ring the perimeter with 
views out toward the lake. Across 
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the corridor from these rooms is asia 
a central utility core. 
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FACTS AND FIGURES 


Women’s Residence Hall, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
Architect: Young, Richardson & 
Carleton. Job Captain: Phillip L. 
Jacobson. University architect: 
Frederick M. Mann Jr. Engineers: 
Worthington, Skilling, Helle & 
Jackson (structural) ; Bouillon, 
Griffith, Christofferson & Schairer 
(mechanical); Beverly A. Travis 
& Associates (electrical). General 
contractor: Wick Construction Co. 
Building area: 104,200 square feet. 
Construction cost: $1.7 million; 


$16.74 per square foot. 4 e j w 
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TRIM HOUSE 
FOR GIRLS’ 
CAMPUS 


The neatly blocked facade of 
Hillside House Dormitory (left) 
at New York’s Briarcliff College 
marks the beginning of a ten-year, 
$6.1 million expansion program. 
During this period, Briarcliff's en- 
rollment will double from 300 to 
600 girls. But Architects Sher- 
wood, Mills & Smith have kept 
the charm of a small college com- 
munity in designing the new, 
small-scale dormitory. 

Two more dormitories, a li- 
brary, auditorium, and chapel are 
included in the master plan (also 
by Sherwood, Mills & Smith) and 
will also be in keeping with Briar- 
cliff's present character. Hillside 
House, for example, accommo- 
dates just 100 girls. This number 
has been further subdivided in- 
side the dormitory into living 
units for 25 girls, with a study- 
lounge in each unit (2). Two 
more lounges are on the base- 
ment level, with an apartment 
for the housemother nearby. Hill- 
side House derives its name from 
the site which slopes away to the 
east, providing pleasant views 
across a valley for most of the 
basement and lounge area. A 
flight of stairs (3) leads to a 
glass-lined lobby on the first floor. 

Rooms have a basic 250 square 
feet of floor area, and separate 
study spaces, for each student. 
Windows are virtually wall-to-wall 
and a decorative rickrack design 
of black steel has been added 
across the top panes (1). 

The white concrete frame on 
the dormitory's exterior is infilled 
with red Pennsylvania brick. Black 
slate spandrels provide a definite 
horizontal accent. Translucent 
plastic parapets around the edge 
of the roof guard not only chim- 
neys and mechanical accessories 
from view, but also a favorite 
spot for student sunbathing. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


Hillside House Dormitory, Briar- 
cliff College, Briarcliff Manor, N.Y. 
Architects: Sherwood, Mills & 
Smith. Partner-in-charge: Gray 
Taylor. Engineers: Abrams & 
Moses (mechanical and electrical); 
Wayman Wing (structural). Gen- 
eral contractor: Peter Camilli & 
Sons, Inc. 

Building area: 27,000 square feet. 
Total construction cost: $600,000; 
$21.08 per square foot. 
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NEW COLLEGE BUILDINGS 


DESIGN FOR 
A CAMPUS 


The vaulted spaces and shaded 
arcades at left are part of the 
first building on a large new cam- 
pus near Brighton for the Uni- 
versity of Sussex. 

Sussex is one of Britain’s three 
new postwar universities (others: 
Keele, York) and will have 1,200 
students by 1965. At present, after 
one year of operation, there are 
450 students living in Brighton’s 
Regency boarding houses and 
commuting to the 200-acre cam- 
pus of rolling parkland. The de- 
sign of this campus is by Sir Basil 
Spence, whose Coventry Cathe- 
dral was completed last year 
(Forum, July '62). 

First part of the Sussex cam- 
pus to be finished is College 
House, shown here (1, 3). It was 
given priority because the 38-foot 
central arch (opposite) will be 
the gateway to the future univers- 
ity. College House will be used by 
students for the kind of clubs and 
activities that are essential for a 
new university’s esprit de corps. 
Some space is now taken over 
temporarily by classrooms. 

A student refectory seating 300 
is on the second floor and public 
dining rooms are on the third (2). 
Precast concrete vaults with spans 
of ten, 15, and 20 feet cover the 
ground-floor arcades. 

Future campus buildings (in- 
cluded in first group: library, 
physics and chemistry  class- 
rooms) will also have concrete 
and brick as basic materials, a 
maximum height of three stories, 
and the recurring theme of 
vaulted arcades and interlocking 
courtyards. Sir Basil has acknowl- 
edged a combination of historical 
influences in shaping his new uni- 
versity: the site plan of the 
Athens Agora with its flexibility 
and room for growth; Le Cor- 
busier’s vaulted houses; and the 
great arches of the Roman Coli- 
seum, as they are today with 
structure exposed. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


College House, University of Sus- 
sex, England. 

Architect: Sir Basil Spence, Engi- 
neers: Ove Arup & Partners (struc- 
tural); Steensen, Varming & Mul- 
cahy (mechanical and electrical). 
General contractor: James Longley 
& Co., Ltd. 
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The urban uüiversity—-once a city-within-a-city— 
is under growing pressure to expand its facilities. 
In this expansion, it is beginning to come face 
to face with unexpected problems—and unex- 
pected opportunities. BY DAVID B. CARLSON 


TOWN AND GOWN 
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One of the most spectacular growth industries of postwar 
years has been higher education. And it appears that this 
particular “growth industry" is just hitting its stride: esti- 
mates put the volume of new buildings at $10 billion by 1970. 

Most of this money will be spent in cities, much of it in 
ambitious expansion programs covering vast arcas of once- 
blighted land. Programs are already underway in: 

b Pittsburgh, where a $450 million redevelopment and build- 
ing effort is being led by the University of Pittsburgh and 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

b Cleveland, where the University Circle Foundation is act- 
ing for 29 institutions (particularly Case Institute and West- 
ern Reserve University) in a $175 million expansion program. 
P Philadelphia, where the University of Pennsylvania and 
Drexel Institute are spearheading an expansion program that 
has already built $80 million of new facilities in West Phila- 
delphia, with another $100 million on the boards. 

There are many others, too. In Chicago, the University 
of Illinois is getting a new downtown campus (on the site of 
a former slum) through $50 million of university expansion 
bonds approved by Illinois voters in 1960. And there is, 
everlastingly, the fabulous California boom (see pages 96- 
103), where university expansion and new campuses are in 


effect creating cities of their own. 


How urban renewal binds the university to the city 


In all of the examples cited 
above, with the exception of Cal- 
ifornia, the expansion programs 
represent a deep commitment by 
great universities to their cities. 
'This commitment arises partly 
from the large investment already 
existing in educational plant, but 
it also reflects the recognition that 
the university really belongs in 
the city. And the city, for its part, 
desperately needs the university, 
for both economic and cultural 
reasons. (The economics are im- 
pressive: Yale University, for in- 
stance, is New Haven’s second 
largest employer, and one of its top 
builders with a $50 million ex- 
pansion program currently under- 
way. And in Pittsburgh, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh is today that 
citys second largest employer.) 

This commitment to the city 
is being cemented through the 
medium of urban renewal. In 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, and over 100 other 
cities, urban renewal is playing an 


important role in university ex- 
pansion. Renewal in this effort 
works basically in two ways: 

p City redevelopment agencies 
acquire and clear land near col- 
leges or universities, then sell it 
to them for expansion, at costs 
far below what the ordinary mar- 
ket price would have been. So far, 
64 universities have bought 970 
acres in this manner, at a total 
cost of $28 million. Two great 
Chicago campuses are being 
created in this way, the one for 
Illinois and the other for the 
Llinois Institute of Technology. 
> When universities buy land in 
blighted areas adjacent to their 
campuses, they can get urban re- 
newal funds from the federal gov- 
ernment in repayment for ac- 
quisition and clearance (though 
not for the cost of new facilities) 
under the so-called Section 112 
program. At the same time, the 
city benefits, for it can claim the 
amount of the university's expen- 
diture as part of its one-third 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO aims to 
expand its campus mainly at its 
southern and northwestern bounda- 
ries. Some land has already been 
earmarked for such expansion, 
while at the same time the sur- 
rounding Hyde | Park-Kenwood 
neighborhoods are in the process 
of a big rehabilitation program. 
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But the University’s tactics in the 
area have stirred up so much oppo- 
sition in Woodlawn, to the south, 
that the city’s redevelopment pro- 
posals for that section have been 
completely stymied. So far, the 
University’s success in upgrading 
its area is almost balanced by fail- 


ure to gain its neighbors’ support. | 


share of urban renewal costs 
throughout the city. More than 
90 universities (and hospitals, 
which are also eligible under the 
law) have applied for $130 
million of federal funds, which 
has the effect of adding an addi- 
tional $260 million to total urban 
renewal spending. 

One of the most important by- 
products of urban renewal has 
been the planning of univer- 
sity growth within the framework 
of the city's overall development. 
This, in fact, was one of the 
hopes underlying the Section 112 
program when it was passed in 
1959. By that time, it was obvious 
that uncontrolled university ex- 
pansion could contribute materi- 
ally to the blight and obsolescence 
that already bedeviled many uni- 
versity communities. The 112 
program requires that university 
expansion into or near renewal 
areas be planned and coordinated 
with the planning for the redevel- 
opment area itself. 

These federal requirements 
have been instrumental in the rise 
of the development corporation 
or foundation, as the principal 
instrument for planning of in- 
stitutional expansion on a large 
scale. Cleveland's University Cir- 
cle Development Foundation is a 
good example. Started in 1957, it 
coordinates the expansion of 29 
institutions in a 488-acre area 
about 4 miles from downtown. 
'The Foundation has acquired 44 
acres of land already, about one 
quarter of the total 170 acres 
needed for growth over the next 
two decades. The Foundation has 
its own police force and is de- 
veloping parking facilities (cost- 
ing $9.6 million) for the whole 
area. All planning is done by 
the Foundation (with Architects 
Adams, Howard & Greeley), 
which also develops and ad- 
ministers common open spaces 
throughout the entire University 
Circle area. 

Cleveland's 


University Circle 


development raises a critical 
question: Do such projects create 
cultural ghettos? 

The Foundation is vitally in- 
terested in rehabilitating the vast 
blighted area near the university, 
but it is concentrating more on 
developing the facilities of its own 
institutions. Of course it wants a 
healthier surrounding community, 
but the present planning shows a 
strong trend to create a self-con- 
tained cultural complex with 
almost no strong ties to the adja- 
cent neighborhoods. 

Urban Renewal Commissioner 
William L. Slayton himself has 
emphasized what has long been 
obvious: “In assisting urban re- 
newal projects in the immediate 
vicinity of universities, we have 
frequently observed that there 
exists an almost universal attitude 
in non-university people of hos- 
tility toward the university and 
its authorities.” 

Much of this hostility is direct- 
ly attributable to the university’s 
long-standing indifference to the 
problems of its surroundings. 
Partly it arises from a conflict 
between the needs of its own 
expansion and the desires of the 
people in the neighborhood to 
maintain their own character. 


Chicago and its neighbors 


The most significant example 
of a university attempting to es- 
tablish some sort of meaningful 
rapport with its community has 
been that of the University of 
Chicago. In 1945, Chancellor 
Robert M. Hutchins said: “For 
the last 15 years, the university 
neighborhood has steadily deteri- 
orated until today, I am ashamed 
to say, the University of Chicago 
has the unfortunate distinction of 
having the worst-housed faculty 
in the U. S." 

Hutchins should have been 
more ashamed that it took an- 
other seven years (and only fol- 
lowing a disquieting series of 


crimes) before the University 
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really knuckled down to do some- 
thing in its community. And there 
was room for shame, too, in the 
University’s steadfast enforcement 
of restrictive covenants in the 
area—at least until 1948 when 
these were declared by the U. S. 
Supreme Court to be legally 
unenforceable. 

Through the first years of the 
postwar period, the University 
simply attempted to maintain the 
neighborhood's status quo, but by 
1952 it was obvious it would have 
to organize its activities with an 
eye to massive redevelopment of 
the whole area. It established the 
South East Chicago Commission 
(SECC) to accomplish its ends, 
which were basically neighbor- 
hood stabilization (particularly to 
prevent the Hyde Park area from 
becoming all Negro) and getting 
land for expansion. 

SECC launched at once into a 
vigorous program of building- 
code enforcement, developed an 
urban renewal plan (which was 
adopted by the city) for the area, 
and worked to keep upper-income 
families where they were. The 
University put $4 million into 
"neighborhood activities," making 
it clear that it was no longer in- 
different to its environment. 


Success—and failure 


SECC, under the vigorous lead- 
ership of Julian Levi, was suc- 
cessful in a number of ways. In 
Hyde Park and Kenwood, it did 
much to stem deterioration, 
through a program of rehabilita- 
tion, which involved considerable 
citizen participation. The city 
adopted SECC’s plan for rede- 
velopment of Hyde Park, includ- 
ing new housing (built by Webb 
& Knapp to the designs of I. M. 
Pei and Harry Weese) for upper- 
income families. 

But if SECC—and the Univer- 
sity—succeeded in its planning 
and redevelopment activities, it 
seems to have failed in obtaining 
much real support among its 
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neighbors. It stirred up a hornet's 
nest of opposition in its effort io 
get expansion land for the Uni- 
versity in Southwest Hyde Park. 
Leaders of this largely Negro 
area vigorously protested against 
what they saw as the private use 
of the power of eminent domain 
to oust them from their homes. 
This opposition of the Negro 
community, fired by the memories 
of the University’s support of re- 
strictive covenants in the 1930s 
and 1940s, has hardened consid- 
erably to the south of the Univer- 
sity, where Chicago would like to 
get more land for expansion and 
coincidentally upgrade one of the 
city’s most congested blighted 
areas, Woodlawn. The University 
worked closely with the city in 
developing a plan last year, but 
the plan has not been adopted by 
the city yet. A critical factor is 


Negro opposition, now organized 
in The Woodlawn Organization 
(Forum, May ’62). 

The University of Chicago 
seems to have failed in its com- 
munity efforts largely because it 
directed its pressures at city-hall 
politicians to gain its ends, rather 
than first achieving agreement 
with its neighbors on goals and 
then confronting the city with a 
united effort to gain them. 


Opposition in Pittsburgh 


Every urban university today is 
wary of getting into the same sort 
of tangle of community hostility— 
with racial overtones—as the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has. But some- 
times, in the evolution of am- 
bitious expansion programs, Chi- 
cago’s experience seems to have 
been lost. In Pittsburgh, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and Car- 


negie Tech are principal spon- 
sors of the construction of the 
Oakland Cultural District, a 572- 
acre area scheduled to become 
one of the nation’s largest and 
most potent cultural centers. The 
plans are big (Pitt alone will 
spend $250 million) and the Oak- 
land Corporation, which was 
created to coordinate all non-in- 
stitutional programs in the area, 
is well heeled with funds from 
Pittsburgh’s wealthiest interests. 
But the Oakland plan has al- 
ready encountered some opposi- 
tion and is sure to run into more. 
Residents and merchants justifi- 
ably fear displacement—the plan 
aims to oust 40 per cent of the 
area's present residents, and the 
3,000 to 3,800 new apartments 
scheduled to be built are obvious- 
ly not suited for them economic- 
ally. The two universities want 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, 
with Carnegie Tech and other insti- 
tutions, plans a huge $450 million 
cultural district. But there has al- 
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ready been opposition to its plans 
for an industrial research park 
which would have cleared part of 
an existing residential area. In the 
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expansion, the universities hope to 
consolidate their respective facili- 
ties, which are now scattered 
throughout the district. 


to include an industrial research 
park in their plan, but the first 
site announced happens to lie in 
the midst of a crowded Negro 
area. In a city with a shortage of 
Negro housing, this was bound 
to create opposition, and it did. 
The city’s politicians quickly 
squashed any notions of massive 
clearance in the area. 


Progress in Philadelphia 


One of the most significant ex- 
amples of coordinated university 
expansion in the nation is in West 
Philadelphia, where the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania and Drexel 
Institute are the leaders in a pro- 
gram which is directed not at 
walling off the area’s institutions 
from the community, but rather 
knitting them more closely into 
its texture. As the West Phila- 
delphia Development Corporation 
(WPDC) says, “We do not wish 
to create a single-class commu- 
nity, sterilized of all the cultural, 
ethnic, and racial differences that 
make urban society dynamic." 

WPDC was established in 1959 
to coordinate the programs of five 
institutions, of which Penn is the 
most influential. It intends to 
create a University City within 
the West Philadelphia area, but 
with a minimum of dislocation 
of the existing community. For 
instance, while some 800 acres in 
the total of nearly 2,000 are sub- 
ject to some form of urban re- 
newal, only 165 acres are slated 
for clearance. 

The emphasis in West Phila- 
delphia is on rehabilitation and 
conservation, all with strong citi- 
zen participation. The man who 
heads WPDC, Leo Molinaro, is 
admirably suited for his role. He 
had previously been the top trou- 
ble shooter and generator of many 
community redevelopment pro- 
grams at ACTION, Inc. Molinaro 
is a firm believer in the future 
of the city, and devotes most of 
his time to achieving a solid 
foundation of community consen- 
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sus on which the institutions can 
then build. 

In the first three years of its 
existence, WPDC has held over 
120 citizens meetings to discuss 
boundaries, costs, relocation, clear- 
ance, and land re-use proposals. 
The Philadelphia Redevelopment 
Authority has played a key role 
in prodding residents of one re- 
newal site to articulate their needs 
and interests, and both Drexel 
and Penn have held many other 
meetings with residents of the 
areas immediately adjacent to 
their campuses. 

The school program, plus in- 
creasing evidence of the physical 
rehabilitation of the University 
City area, has already succeeded 
in drawing university staffers back 
to the area. Just in the short 
lifetime of WPDC, the number 
of Penn staffers living in Univer- 
sity City has doubled, from around 
600 to over 1,200. By 1970, Mo- 
linaro estimates that a total of 
3,500 staff personnel will be living 
in the area. 

New housing, however, is still 
something of a problem, although 
some momentum is building up. 
One developer, who quickly sold 
nine new row houses (two to uni- 
versity faculty) is now building 
46 more houses near Penn. They 
are attractive and well-planned 
and priced (at just under $25,- 
000) within the reach of most 
faculty. One concern, as the pri- 
vate housing market does begin to 
see opportunities in the University 
City area, is that prices of new 
housing might rise so quickly that 
the faculty is shut out of the mar- 
ket. At the moment, this pos- 
sibility is remote, but becoming a 
little worrisome. 

Rehabilitation of existing hous- 
ing in the area is picking up 
noticeably, although efforts in the 
Powelton "Village rehabilitation 
area are sluggish, mostly because 
of mortgage financing difficulties 
with the FHA's languishing Sec- 
tion 220 program. If this snarl 


can be unraveled, and large-scale 
rehabilitation becomes feasible in 
such crowded areas of older 
housing as Powelton, University 
City—and all of Philadelphia— 
will be the richer for it. 

The key point about Powelton, 
and the areas to the west of Uni- 
versity City, is that they are not 
being subjected to university pres- 
sures for displacement, but rather, 
that present residents are being 
encouraged to see in the Univer- 
sity City an opportunity to better 
their own lot. Through the school 
programs and the evidence of 
WPDC’s real interest in its neigh- 
bors, the opportunity is beginning 
to be realized. 

Philadelphia is pointing the 
way to the growth of great uni- 
versities commensurate with the 
growth of a great city. Through- 


out the nation, the potential for 
such growth presents a provoca- 
tive challenge. But planning and 
economics are not alone sufficient 
to create greatness. The urban 
university has been an indifferent 
neighbor for too long, and now 
that it has a chance to rectify 
many past mistakes it cannot af- 
ford to bungle it. As George W. 
Beadle, present Chancellor at the 
University of Chicago, where it 
all started, said in his inaugral 
address: “Until we have learned 
to rebuild and prevent slums, re- 
store beauty to our cities, and 
provide education and social op- 
portunities to people who have 
not had them—largely because of 
the color of their skins—we will 
not have justified the faith of 
those who laid the foundations of 
our nation.” 
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IN WEST PHILADELPHIA, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and Drexel 
Institute have coordinated their 
development plans with those of 
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hospitals in the area. Working with 
city agencies, these institutions are 
taking steps to relate their plans 
to those of nearby residents. 
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California is in the midst of a billion-dollar 
campus boom, turning bare land into brand-new 


colleges and universities. BY DONALD CANTY 
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The young man by the surrealist monument is looking out on 
what will be, in a little over two years, a new university. 
Another three decades, and the vast, barren landscape will 
be transformed into a bustling campus of 27,500 students, 
the University of California at Irvine, in the heart of a whole 
new community. The monument is, in reality, a mock-up of 
a precast concrete hood, variations of which will wall some 
90 academic buildings rising as high as eight stories. 

Irvine is only one of three 27,500-student campuses for 
which the University of California is about to break ground. 
There are, in addition, four new California state colleges in 
the works, and a push is on to build 30 more junior colleges. 
As the war babies come of age, a nationwide boom is devel- 
oping in brand new campuses. It has already reached explo- 
sive proportions in California (see map). 


Expanding the Western world’s biggest academic empire 


In the next 12 years, Gov. Ed- | a cool $1 billion on its expansion 
mund G. Brown announced re- | between now and 1975. 


cently with a mixture of pride | 


and panic, the number of Cali- 
fornians in the 18 to 21 age group 
will increase an even 100 per 
cent. Of their number, nearly 


half—or 691,000—will be enrolled | 


in a state-run college or univer- 
sity. The upshot is that California, 
already possessed of the largest 
coordinated academic empire in 
the Western world, will spend 


This massive program, more- 
| over, will be guided by a three- 
year-old educational master plan 
that is widely recognized as a 
model of achieving order out of 

academic chaos. In the postwar 
| years, California’s four-year state 
colleges and two-year junior col- 
leges grew even faster than the 
university, to the point where they 
were able to compete success- 


fully for the attention of the 
state legislature. Their ambitions 
grew apace: some of the state col- 
leges were covetous of university 
status, and many junior colleges 
wanted four-year curriculums. 


Separate approaches 


Each had its own approach to 
campus development. The uni- 
versity, run by a constitutionally 
autonomous Board of Regents, 
gradually developed into a so- 
phisticated client with a large 
supervisory office of architects 
and engineers (but not in time 
to stop the overcrowding of its 
major Berkeley and Los Angeles 
The state 
were under the Department of 
Education, and thus were forced 
to use the design and planning 
services of the giant state Division 
of Architecture. The junior col- 
leges, operated by local districts 
and feeling a financial pinch, ap- 


branches). colleges 


proached building programs the 
way public schools do. 

The master plan, adopted in 
1960 by a combination of legisla- 
administrative action, 


tive and 
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attempts to bring a high degree 
of coordination to the entire sys- 
tem, and to set commonly-agreed- 
upon goals for the somewhat 
frightening years ahead. The uni- 
versity is the sole dispenser of 
doctorates and the prime institu- 
tion of academic research; the 
state colleges, given their own 
Board of Trustees, are to take an 
increasing share of the under- 
graduate load; the junior colleges 
are to be given more state aid, 
but will remain two-year institu- 
tions with close community ties. 
The legislature approved the new 
state college and university cam- 
puses with highest priority, but 
directed that emphasis be placed 
on expansion of the junior-college 
system after they are completed. 

For California architects, the 
master plan has meant two 
things: first, a clearer definition 
of program requirements for cam- 
pus design; and second, an un- 
precedented opportunity to prove 
that the profession is equipped 
to practice on a scale larger than 
the individual building. Their 
response is shown on these pages. 


STUDIO ONE 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA: PLANNING A MEGACAMPUS 


In the case of the new university 
campuses, the prime problem fac- 
ing their planners is scale—a vast- 
ness that sometimes must seem be- 
yond the rational processes of 
architecture. Overall guidelines for 
the first two, Irvine and Santa 
Cruz, already have been approved 
in principle by the Regents (the 
San Diego plan was to be sub- 
mitted late last month). They 
could scarcely be less alike 


The open land on which U. C. 
Irvine will rise is part of the Irvine 
Ranch, 93,000 acres of Orange 
County between Los Angeles and 
San Diego, whose integrated resi- 
dential, commercial, and industrial 
development is being planned by 
William L. Pereira & Associates. 
The 1,000-acre campus site, in the 
coastal sector of the ranch inland 
from the boating center of New- 
port Beach, was donated to the 
university by the Irvine Company. 

U. C. Irvine will be a great 
heterogeneous academic city fol- 
lowing the generalized educational 
pattern of the Berkeley and Los 


Angeles campuses. Initial enroll- 
ment in 1965 will be 500, in- 
creasing to 7,500 in 1975, 13,000 
in 1980, and 27,500 in 1990. 


Pereira, also engaged to master 
plan the campus, was realist 
enough to recognize that develop- 
ment over so long a time span 
could not be controlled by a sin- 
gle rigid document. Although the 
campus's eventual form can be 
summarized on a single drawing, 
the chief guidelines are contained 
in a series of dicta on such matters 
as land use, circulation, and build- 
ing heights and masses—markedly 
similar to municipal planning and 
zoning controls. 

The drawing shows the campus 
as a giant wheel, with six main 
quadrangles radiating out from a 
30-acre central park. From the 
park, along existing drainage chan- 
nels, strips of native trees and 
shrubs wind between the 
shelves of land reserved for build- 
ings. Within each quadrangle, by 
will be 
squares and plazas., 


will 


contrast, more formal 
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The principal quadrangle, to the 
north, will contain such general 
facilities as the library, admin- 
building, and student 
center. From its great plaza a 


istration 


pedestrian mall, lined with shops, 
will lead to the town square of 
the new community of Irvine. 

The other quadrangles will be 
joined by “the ring,” a circular 
path around the park crossing the 
gullies of the site on viaducts. Un- 
dergraduate buildings will be clos- 
est to the ring, within an easy walk 
of each other, then related gradu- 
ate schools and research facilities, 
housing, high-priority parking, and 
athletic fields. 

All of this will comprise the 
450-acre central campus, defined 
by a loop road, from which the 
arms of the outer campus jut irreg- 
ularly. Between these projections 
will be three “inclusion areas"— 
university-related micro-communi- 
ties intended to serve as buffers be- 
tween town and gown. 

This concentric scheme will al- 
low development to proceed out- 
ward from a strong center, giving 
the university a “sense of place,” 
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in Pereira’s words, from the begin- 


ning. The first units (designed by | 
Pereira, Jones & Emmons, and | 


Blurock, Ellerbroeck 
ates) will include the park-site 
nuclei of three quadrangles. 


The Santa Cruz site 


The 2,000-acre of 
U. C. Santa Cruz campus is as 
is 


site the 


beautiful as the Irvine land 
bare—a sloping plateau above the 
coastal city, looking out 
Monterey Bay to the Pacific. It 


over 


is alternately forest and open 
meadow, with a magnificent 


stand of redwoods at the center. 

On this terrain, the university 
has set out to create an intimate 
intellectual environment totally 
unlike that of its other immense 
branches. U. C. Santa Cruz will 
consist of a series of residential col- 
leges of 250 to 2,500 students 
grouped around a central campus 
of university-wide facilities. The 
emphasis will be on teaching, and 
the hope is that students will take 
the bulk of their courses in small 
seminars within their own colleges. 


The task of interpreting these | 


& Associ- 


| landscape architect. 


aims in a physical plan has fallen | 


to a blue-ribbon group of Bay 
Area architects, with John Carl 
Warnecke & Associates as archi- 
tects and planning consultants; 
Robert Anshen, William Steven 
Allen, Theodore Bernardi, and 
Ernest J. Kump, consulting ar- 
chitects; and Thomas D. Church, 
Their first 
premise, as might be expected, is 
veneration for the site. 

The university center will be in 
a great park, surrounded by red- 
woods, entered through “a struc- 
ture of noble proportions” (shown 
in the plan, opposite, as an arc) 
that will be the gateway to the 
campus. The buildings here are 
to “express the dignity and cere- 


mony of university life.” 
‘Diversity within unity’ 


Beside and beyond this core 
are the colleges, less formal in 
character, on a series of scat- 
tered knolls separated from each 
other by trees, ravines, and open 
glades. Cars are kept on the 
campus perimeter; the colleges 


U. C. IRVINE will be a highly con- 
centrated campus, but with large 
areas of open space reserved to 
prevent congestion. The six linear 
groupings of academic buildings, 
segregated by discipline, converge 
strongly on the central park and 
its surrounding ring (1). The re- 
sulting pattern, rather than being 
arbitrarily imposed, evolved from 
the educational program and from 
consideration of the principal views 
and buildable shelves on the bumpy 
site. The light areas in the plan 
above are the campus proper; the 
bow-shaped cluster just above is the 
town center (2), and the other three 
dark zones (A, B, and C) are the 
surrounding “inclusion areas.” 


are linked mostly by paths for 
pedestrians and bicyclists. 

A basic principle of the plan 
is that each college should have 
its own environmental character: 
“Diversity and variety within 
unity, rather than uniformity, is 
the goal. . . ." But all must be 
in harmony with the site. The 
campus, says Thomas Church, 
"must be magnificent in concep- 
tion, daring and forthright in its 
design—but gentle in the hand it 
lays upon the land." 
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U. C. SANTA CRUZ will be as dif- 
fuse as Irvine is concentrated. Its 
residential colleges occupy a series 
of  knolls scattered irregularly 
throughout the heavily wooded, 
2,000-acre site. The buildings and 


the spaces they create are likewise 
loose and informal in their arrange- 
ment. Instead of formal squares, 
the open areas of the campus, big 
and small, will be treated as 
highly naturalistic parks. 


THE STATE COLLEGES: POLITICS, PRUDENCE, FLEXIBILITY 


At the moment, the prime require- 
ment for the planning of a new 


state college campus in California | 


is flexibility. The entire program 
is still in the transitional stage that 
began when it was placed under 
an independent board of trustees 
by the 1960 master plan. 

For the state colleges, the plan 
was an architectural emancipation 
proclamation. Until its 
ment, the colleges (like all other 


enact- 
state building programs) were 
firmly in the hands of the state 
Division of Architecture, an 
organization of legendary insen- 
sitivity. The master plan gave the 
trustees “full power” over campus 
planning and design—and thus 
the authority to use either the 
Division or private firms. 

That such a provision should 
pass the legislature was something 
of a minor miracle. For years the 
Division, backed by the huge and 
politically potent State Employ- 
ees Association, had beaten back 
all attempts to loosen its monop- 
oly on state building design. The 
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AIA in California made an all- 
out effort in 1956 to pass a con- 
stitutional amendment allowing 
use of private architects for state 
work, but was soundly defeated. 

'The architects based their cam- 
paign partly on the claim that 


the state simply did not belong in 


the practice of architecture on so | 


imposing a scale. But their deeper 


quarrel was with the quality of | 


the Division's work. California's 
state buildings boast a sterility 
that even the Bulgarian architec- 
tural collectives (or the U. S. 
Architect of the Capitol, for that 
matter) might envy. A sample is 
shown above. 


One more chance 


Although the master plan was | 


passed in 1960, the state college 
trustees did not take office until 
July 1, 1961—giving the state 
employees one more shot at the 
new law. In the 1961 legislature, 
therefore, they pulled out 
stops in an attempt to keep state 
colleges exclusively in the Divi- 


all | 
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sion’s purview. It failed in com- 
mittee. Principal witness at the 


key hearing was Architect Charles | 


Luckman, a member of the state 
college board. Admitting the ef- 
of the legislative 
groundwork laid by the savvy 
California Council of AIA, those 
the scene credit Luck- 


fectiveness 


close to 
man’s persuasiveness with being 
the clinching factor in defending 
the trustees’ authority to use pri- 
vate architects. 

The victory, however, put both 


the trustees and the architects on 
the spot. In such a politically ex- 
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SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE gives 
aggrieved testimony to the plan- 
ning methods of the California 
State Division of Architecture: 
Build as fast and as cheaply as 
possible, without concern for such 
minutiae as architectural character, 
the need for open spaces, or the 
relationship between one building 
and another. The kind of chaos 
bred by the Division’s approach 
was one reason why the college 
trustees were given authority to 
retain private. architects. 


SONOMA STATE COLLEGE will, by 
contrast, grow within a framework 
of notable order, beginning with 
the campus center and academic 
complex (right) and proceeding out- 
ward along two clear axes. The 
state college program is still feel- 
ing its way, so master plans must 
be somewhat general, even defensive, 
in nature at this point. Sonoma’s 
initial enrollment will be 200 stu- 
dents, but the plan, by John Carl 
Warnecke § Associates, anticipates 
a total of 12,000 by 1985. 


plosive situation, the easiest way 
out would have been to continue 
using the Division almost exclu- 
sively until the heat was off. It is 
to the credit of the trustees (with 
Luckman again playing a signifi- 
cant role) that they decided to 
give a healthy body of work to 
private firms. 


The selection problem 


With the AIA’s advice, more- 
over, they set about selecting the 
private firms in a highly profes- 
sional way. George Hasslein, re- 
spected head of the architectural 


Stanislaus State: An emphasis on space and the uses of landscaping 
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school at California State Poly- 
technic College, was appointed 
advisor to the board and chair- 
man of a three-man architectural 
panel (the other members are 
currently Donn Emmons of Wur- 
ster, Bernardi, & Emmons and 
Whitney Smith of Smith & Wil- 
liams). All architects in the state | 
were invited to submit brochures 

to be considered for either master 


planning or building design. 
Triple screening 


More than 500 came in, and 
were screened by Hasslein, the | 
architectural panel, the | 
Board's own Campus 
Committee, headed by Luckman. 
The 14 
firms as consulting architects to 
guide the development of present 
and future campuses, leaving five 
to the Division. Another 14 firms 


and 
Planning 
selected 


trustees then 


(some of them young but promis- 


building projects, which still left 
the Division with 60 per cent of 
the state college work by dollar | 
volume. Since then about the same 
prudent ratio has prevailed. | 


| 
| 
: à : UAE | 
ing offices) were given individual | 
| 
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During the long political fight 
preceding the 1960 master plan, 
the State 


newspaper delighted in publish- 


Employees’ Association 


ing cartoons depicting the archi- 
tectural profession as a hog slaver- 
ing at the public trough. The 
multiple screening system, and the 
caliber of the trustees’ choices of 
both advisors and architects, has 
left little 
patronage. 


opportunity 
To 


only some 34 of an estimated 


to cry 


date, moreover, 
1,500 architectural offices in Cali- 
fornia have gotten state college 
work. The master plan has been 
no bonanza for the architectural 
profession. 

The real beneficiaries have been 
the state colleges themselves. Be- 
fore 1960, it can be accurately 
stated that the colleges were al- 
lowed to grow entirely without 
benefit 
planning. The work done by pri- 


of sophisticated master 
vate architects so far gives promise 
of a new quality in the environ- 
ment of these increasingly im- 
portant segments of the California 
higher-educational system. 


The supercharged political con- 


text recited above puts great pres- 
sure on the planners of new state 
colleges, however. For one thing, 
their performance will be closely 
scrutinized by the state employees 
and their allies, who haven't given 
up yet. For another, the elements 
of their plans may be executed 
either by a talented private firm— 
or by the Division of Architecture. 

Master plans already have been 
completed for Stanislaus County 
State College at Turlock (left), 
by Reid & Tarics, and for Sono- 
ma State College at Cotati, by 
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John Carl Warnecke & Associ- 
ates. Both place major emphasis 
on space and landscaping. 

| The Sonoma plan (above) splits 
| the into a series of six 
| intersecting 


campus 
clusters two 
axes, with housing at the peri- 
phery. Stands of eucalyptus, red- 
wood, pine, and cypress define 
this strong basic framework. It 


is a plan that will allow con- 


along 


siderable latitude to the architects 
who follow, whoever they may 
be, without destroying the unity 
and character of the composition. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGES: A STEPCHILD COMES OF AGE 


The junior college has always 
been somewhat of a stepchild 
among educational institutions. 


But now the stepchild is growing 
up at a rate which outstrips her 
siblings, and in the process is 
achieving a new identity. The 
central problem of planning Cali- 
fornia’s new junior colleges is 
the establishment of architectural 
character expressing this identity. 

In giving a green light to ex- 


pansion of the junior-college sys- 


tem, the master plan had in mind 
that it should take much of the 
pressure of increasing lower-divi- 
| sion enrollments from the univer- 
sity and the state colleges. Its 
chief effect was to alter the status 
| rather than the 

| junior-college education. 

A consistent 40 per cent of 
junior-college students go on to 
other institutions, the remainder 

or a 


substance of 


taking vocational courses 


two-year general academic course 
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that is all the higher education 
they will ever have. The mix is 
expected to remain much the 
same, but there will be far more 
students and, if present trends 
continue, loftier standards. 

In the stepchild days, the com- 
mon conception of a junior col- 
lege was part trade school and 
part glorified high school. It was 
somewhat demoralizing to an ad- 
ministrator who had the idea he 
was running a bona fide institu- 
tion of higher learning. More im- 
portant, it made the job of find- 
ing good teachers a difficult one. 


RONDAL PARTRIDGE 


Foothill Community College: More than just an overgrown 
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MAHVIN RAND 


The master plan gave formal 
recognition to the junior college's 
essential function in the overall 
academic scheme of things, plac- 
ing the emphasis on the term 
“college” rather than “junior.” 
And by its pledge of increased 
state aid, it painted an encourag- 
ing picture of brighter days ahead. 

The master plan also spot- 
lighted the junior college's special 
relationship to the community. 
Unlike the university or the state 
college, in fact, the junior college 
is the creature of the community, 
run by the local school board. 


high school 


This fact can create some prob- 
lems—many school districts have 
tax rates perilously near the legal 
maximum-—but it also opens wide 
opportunities cultural and 
educational interchange with the 
world immediately outside. 


for 


Walking a fine line 


No one has sensed the archi- 
tectural implications of the junior 
colleges’ special 
acutely than Ernest J. Kump, first 
at Foothill (Forum, Feb. '62) and 
now at Cabrillo College, just com- 
pleted south of Santa Cruz. In 
the past, a good many California 
architects, perhaps misled by simi- 
larities of size and program, have 
designed junior colleges that look 
exactly like big high schools. Foot- 
hill and Cabrillo look exactly like 
what they are — institutions of 
higher learning with strong links 
to their communities. 

To achieve this, Kump has had 


qualities more 


to walk a fine line. “The environ- 
mental quality sought in the de- 
sign should combine the dignity 
| and maturity associated with an 
| educational program distinctly at 


I 


the college level, together with 
an atmosphere of friendly infor- 
mality," his master-plan program 
for Cabrillo stated. “Extremes of 
ponderous monumentality or im- 
permanent flimsiness should be 
avoided equally.” 

Foothill and Cabrillo are very 
much at home in their surround- 
ings. Foothill’s buildings, like the 
exurban houses nearby, are clad 
in redwood and organized around 
patios. Cabrillo’s represent an 
even more ambitious attempt to 
reflect the nature of the area, in 
this case the fine indiginous archi- 
tecture of early Monterey. The 
form of the shake roofs, the rough 
slump-block walls, the tall windows, 
the wide porches, all reflect the 
strength of the Monterey adobes. 

In his two exercises, Kump has 
relied on scale and proportion to 
provide the desired degree of 
dignity. In the College of the 
Desert, near Palm Springs, the 
ubiquitous John Carl Warnecke 
has achieved similar results with 
a pervasive orderliness of plan 
and building form. 

College of the Desert brings 


COLLEGE OF THE DESERT (left) 
by the Warnecke firm is a dignifi 
composition of low concrete build- 
ings organized around water courts. 
The arches and flared columns are 
carried consistently throughout the 
small campus in covered walkways 
which surround the buildings and 
join one to another. The college, 
whose first writs have just been 
completed, has a formality beyond 
its size, reflecting the program’s 
stress on its academic mission. 


CABRILLO COLLEGE (right) by 
Ernest J. Kwmp consciously—and 
successfully — reflects the early 
adobes of nearby Monterey. Its 
quiet, straightforward buildings 
are ringed by wide porches whose 
plain columns continue down to 
accommodate the slope of the hill- 
side site. Buildings to be used 
by the community—a little theater, 
the large library, the gymnasium— 
are at the lower level, with the 
long classroom buildings above. 


higher education to the sands and 
date palms of the Coachella Val- 
ley for the first time. The pro- 
gram contained an academic em- 
phasis somewhat stronger than in 
most junior colleges, so the plan 
is organized around a large cen- : 
tral library. Covered walkways m 
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join it to two long arms in which E 
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the simple, somewhat-romantic 
concrete buildings are organized 
around a series of rectangular 
courts. The campus was con- 
sciously made an oasis: most of the 
courts contain reflecting pools, 
and the whole composition is out- 
lined by palms. 


The hopeful future 


Only the first units are com- 
pleted, serving 1,000 of an even- 
tual total of 2,500 students, but 
already there is a marked feeling 
of serenity and protectiveness to 
the campus. College of the De- 
sert, like the Kump campuses, 
gives a hopeful demonstration of } 
the kind of architecture which 
California’s higher-education pro- 2 
gram, redefined and expanded, z 
can be made to yield. END 
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THE NEW ARCHITECTURE 
OF COMMUNIST EUROPE 


This is the second of two reports 
on the surprising new look in 
Communist Europe. The first ap- 
peared in September 1962. 


In 1948 the late Soviet archi- 
tect, A. V. Vlasov, had this to say 
about Western architecture: “It 
has reached a dead end of forma- 
list sophistication and box-style 
soulless construction, but Soviet 
art is always going forward along 
the road indicated by the Party 
and the government.” Thirteen 
years later Mr. Vlasov pro- 
claimed: “We should regard the 
creation and use of standard de- 
sign as our vital duty.” Obviously, 
the road had changed direction. 
“Box-style” construction was now 
the vogue (photos opposite). 
The man responsible for the 
change was Khrushchev. In 1954 
he triggered a revolution which 
swept the Communist world, elim- 
inating the waste of Stalinist 
monumentality and instead pursu- 
ing the job of building the Socia- 
list State through all-out indus- 
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trialization of building methods. 

Ironically, though the Soviet 
Union calls the architectural turns 
for all bloc members, she has 
failed to set the pace except in 
the area of prefabrication. Her 
recent buildings have tended to be 
less venturesome than those of, 
say, Rumania or Czechoslovakia, 
though she, herself, initiated the 
artistic “thaw.” One explanation 
may be simply that Soviet archi- 
tects, under the yoke so much 
longer, were less prepared than 
their satellite colleagues to meet 
the new freedom. 


U.S.S.R. 


Soviet energies have been di- 


rected primarily at housing and 
industrial plants. However, the 
U.S.S.R. has found the time and 
money to construct a few im- 
pressive showpieces. Foremost of 
these is the new Palace of Con- 
gress inside Moscow’s Kremlin 
(below and right). Imposing 
from outside, the Palace has an 
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even more arresting interior which 
features a vast, column-free hall 
seating 6,000 people. Architects: 
Posokhin, Mndoyantz, Stamo, 
Shteller, Shepetilnikov, Lwow, 
Kondratiev, Shkolnikov, Melik- 
Arakelian. 

Soviet building in most cases 
means concrete. Occasionally, 
however, the Russians turn to 
glass—with results that are sur- 
prisingly refined: e.g., the Indus- 
trial Exhibition Pavilion by Boris 
Vilensky (above), the three-halled 
movie theater by Sheverdiaer, 
Gadjinskaya, Solopov, Stanislav- 
sky, and Dikhovichny (left), or 
the big department store (right), 
all in Moscow. 

But the principal business re- 
mains housing and it is here, in 
prefabricated, precast concrete, 
that Soviet building technology 
has made its biggest advances. 
Experimental housing in Moscow 
(left and right)  prefabricates 
whole one-room apartments, 
bringing them to the site on 
trucks, then piling one on top of 
another like bricks, using mobile 
straddling cranes. So far, Soviet 
housing has been provided in huge 
blocks of prefabricated apartment 
buildings (due to haste, and a 
dearth of skilled labor, workman- 
ship often leaves something to be 
desired). So hipped are the So- 
viets on using large, standardized 
components that they are consid- 
ering reviving dirigibles to trans- 
port the components to the vir- 
gin lands in Siberia. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


When the Yugoslavs recently sent 
an exhibit of their contemporary 
graphic arts on a tour through 
the U.S.S.R., Soviet critics de- 
nounced its “Western decadence.” 
Said one: “It has everything a 
sick man’s mind can invent.” 

Under Tito, of course, Yugo- 
slavia has long been having dis- 
agreements with the U.S.S.R. and 
it remains, in many ways, the 
most independent member of the 
Communist world. Yugoslavia is 
a polyglot nation composed of 
five nationalities, four related lan- 
guages (and many dialects), two 
alphabets, and three main reli- 
gious groups. Nevertheless, Yugo- 
slavia has long been oriented to 
the West. Its new architecture 
reflects this strongly. 

The buildings at the new air- 
port in Belgrade (above, right) 
might have been lifted straight 
from Idlewild, except for the ex- 
terior stair tower which pays faint 
homage to Le Corbusier. Archi- 
tects: Ivkovic, Menegelo, Paligo- 
ric- Nenadovic, Filipon- Trbojevic 
and Maticevic. 

Communist countries generally 
have not built skyscrapers. In 
fact, Khrushchev is known to dis- 
approve of them. Belgrade's new 
Hotel Slavija (below), however, 
rises 17 curtain- walled stories 
from a Lever House-type base. 
Architect: Bogdan Ignjatovic. 
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Despite the pressure for hous- 
ing, Yugoslavia has not yet pro- 
duced the prefabricated concrete 
technology of other, more industri- 
alized Communist countries, and 
even has time, occasionally, to work 
with masonry, as in the strongly 
patterned school at Ulcinj (left). 
Architect: Leon Kabiljo. 

Where the Yugoslavs have built 
large quantities of housing, in the 
new part of Sarajevo for example 
(below), they have poured their 
concrete rather than prefabricating 
it from precast elements, and they 
have sited the apartment blocks 
with somewhat more imagination 
than other Communist countries 
have displayed. 


EASTFOTO 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


According to Rude Pravo, the of- 
ficial Czech Party newspaper, in 
1956, “the freer a work of art is 
in the bourgeois - anarchist [i.e., 
Western] sense, the less free it is 
in the Marxist sense and vice 
versa.” Undeterred by such murky 
guidance, Czech architects have 
recently been creating a good 
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number of notable structures. 
At the International Trade Fair, 
held at Brno in 1961, even the av- 
erage buildings, for example Pa- 
vilion C (bottom right), looked 
good compared to much of what 
apparently will be built at the New 
York World’s Fair of 1964. And 
some of the Brno buildings were 
remarkable: e.g., the light and 
glassy great Pavilion Z (above and 
right). Providing over 200,000 
square feet of exhibit space, the 
pavilion consists of a three-story 
galleried base surmounted by an 
enormous, 250-ton dome. The 
dome soars to a height of 130 
feet at the center and is supported 
by a network of delicate metal 
pipes. Chief architect: Lederer. 
More modest in scale and built 
of humbler materials—but none- 
theless sophisticated for it—is the 
clear-span roof which covers a 
new fodder barn (left) on one of 
Czechoslovakia's state farms. The 
roof consists of an intricate, La- 
mella-like webwork of light wood 
boards over which is stretched a 
thin layer of plastic. The shed, 
which can hold 30 wagon loads 
of hay, was constructed in just 
eight days by two carpenters 
working with two assistants. 
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HUNGARY 


Hungary, which finally purged its 
Stalinists in 1962 under the lead- 
ership of Premier Janos Kadar, 
has some of the sprightliest hous- 
ing in the entire Communist 
world. The rows of gaily bal- 
conied, six-story apartment build- 
ings (right), designed by Lajos 
Boros, are part of a complete new 
quarter in northern Budapest. 
Hungary’s first suspension roof 
(below) forms an unusual en- 
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EAST 
GERMANY 


Under the Ulbricht regime, East 
Germany has been quickest of all 
the satellites to follow Moscow’s 
lead: No sooner had Khrushchev 
finished denouncing Stalinist mon- 
umentality in the Soviet Union, 
than the East German State 
Academy of Building opened ver- 
bal fire on its own architecture, 
demanding the same all-out in- 
dustrialization. 

The results are evident in the 
new housing along East Berlin's 
showplace, Karl Marx Allee 
(right), once known as Stalin AI- 
lee. The big apartment buildings, 
eight and ten stories high and 275 
feet long, are made of large pre- 
cast panels finished in pastel-col- 
ored ceramic tile. The panels, 
about 9 by 11 feet, are the 
size of one room, and come with 
window frames and glass already 
in place. Apartments come in one, 
two, and two-and-a-half-room 
sizes, have 185-square-foot living 
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trance to underground laboratory 
facilities at the Ampelological Re- 
search Institute in Budapest. A 
double cable system supports the 
roof, designed by Zoltan Horvath. 

'The new Southern Railway Sta- 
tion in Budapest (right), whence 
vacation-bound Hungarians de- 
part for various holiday lake re- 
sorts, is a classically Western glass 
box. The small structure is 
deeply cantilevered on three sides 
from a recessed base. The fourth 
side opens onto a sheltered pas- 
senger platform. Architect: Kovari. 


rooms, 140-square-foot bedrooms. 
Half the apartments have bal- 
conies. 

At the end of Karl Marx Allee, 
fronting the Alexanderplatz, a new 
center for education is now under 
construction. Its domed auditori- 
um (left) has a hall seating 1,200 
people which can also be used for 
concerts. In addition to the main 
hall, the building contains restau- 
rants, a library, and clubrooms. 

Also on the Karl Marx Allee 
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are the Kosmos movie theater (top 
photo) and the Hotel Berolina 
(above right), both designed by 
The Architects Team “Kaiser.” 
The theater, surprisingly, is in the 
old neoclassical section of the Al- 
lee. The 13-story Berolina, in the 
new part, provides 400 beds be- 
hind walls of glass and blue ce- 
ramic tile. Restaurants, conference 
rooms, and related services are 
contained in low glassy wings sur- 
rounding the hotel. 

East Germany's New Towns, like 
Eisenhüttenstadt (above), are gay- 
er than most Westerners might ex- 
pect. But East Germany's most 
widely publicized building achieve- 
ment in recent years has been the 
Wall (right), which intensified the 
critical housing problem by pre- 
empting concrete slabs and cinder 
blocks to make up its 27-mile 
length. Here the Wall bulges down 
from the Brandenburg Gate in the 
distance, separating West Berlin 
(left) from East with a complex 
barrier which includes a double 
row of tank traps cutting across a 
now-deserted traffic circle. 
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CRANES: 
HIGH STYLI 
IN THE SKY 


Ever since the first gin pole 
raised a basket of mud bricks 
aloft, building cranes have fas- 
cinated the man in the street. 
There is something inherently 
powerful yet graceful about the 
way these long styli sweep back 
and forth, gradually etching a 
new building against the sky. 

For the last 50 years or so the 
mainstay of the crane family has 
been the steel derrick (photo 
right), which has lifted beams 
and columns for countless sky- 
scrapers. The growing use of con- 
crete, however, coupled with a 
fresh urge for speed, flexibility, 
and lower costs, has brought new 
arrivals to the scene: tall-boomed 
crawlers, travelers, climbers, and 
other species of the gangling 
tower crane. These elegant mon- 
sters work with almost baffling 
strength and ease, carrying up to 
200 tons on booms 400 feet long, 
at speeds of 300 feet a minute. 

The spidery boxwork shown in 
the photographs on the opposite 
page belongs to crawlers bucket- 
ing ready-mix to new high-rise 
apartments and offices north of 
Manhattan's Chrysler spire. They 
can carry as much as 120 tons on 
their 300-foot vertical booms, and, 
with extensions, can top off a 30- 
story building. (These cranes rent 
for about $3,500 a month.) The 
crawler often appears the most 
sporting of the breed: its single 
cable dangles loads daringly above 
city traffic and though it has 
some 30 tons of ballast in the 
back of its tractor cab, an oc- 
casional shock load or windstorm 
has bent or buckled a boom. 

Newest of the species, first de- 
veloped in Europe, is the tower 
crane with a fixed vertical sup- 
port and a movable or canti- 
levered crossarm. It works along- 
side or atop the building, some- 
times traveling on rails, or climb- 
ing as the building rises, often 
perched atop the elevator core 
(overleaf). These cranes can spot 
loads exactly where needed on 
working levels aloft. 

In the future, some builders 
foresee combining the mobility 
of the crawler with the load- 
spotting ability of the tower crane. 
Meanwhile, the progenitors of 
such hybrid supercranes are 
busily, and gracefully, at work. 


PHOTOS BY ERICH LOCKEE 
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Below, a “hammerhead” tower crane atop the new Arts and Architecture Building at Yale swings a traveling bucket of concrete up to waiting workmen 
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JAPANESE SHOW OFF 
STRUCTURAL SKILLS 


The owners of Tokyo’s San-Ai 
Tower, shown at left rising on a 
costly and miniscule (3,200 square 
foot) plot in the heart of the 
Ginza shopping district, really 
wanted their building to be a sky- 
scraper. But Japan’s national 
building code, mainly as an earth- 
quake precaution, allows a maxi- 
mum height of 101 feet. So to 
make the most of their modest 
nine stories, the architects and 
engineers of the Nikken Sekki 
Komu Co. combined several dra- 
matic construction techniques to 
attain a dramatic result. 

The structure, which will house 
the San-Ai Department Store in 
its first three floors and two base- 
ment levels, and showrooms for 
the Mitsubishi Electric Co. above, 
will be sheathed with glass and 
topped with a giant illuminated 
sign and a shaft of light reaching 
skyward (rendering, right). 

The construction techniques 
solved, among other things, lack 
of space for materials storage 
(this is one of the most traffic- 
clogged intersections in Japan). 
The crane was jacked to a com- 
manding central position as the 
builders erected the elevator-stair 
tower, a steel cylinder 20 feet in 
diameter heavily braced against 
seismic forces. After the first four 
levels were cast in place, the 24 
cantilever segments which make 
up each of the upper floor slabs 
were trucked to the site in the 
small hours of the night and lifted 
to the fourth-floor slab for as- 
sembly. Once safely out of the 
way, these segments—which are 
wedge-shaped and hollow to pro- 
vide space for mechanical services 
near the core—were post-tensioned 
and grouted to form a homogene- 
ous section. Finally, each 40-ton 
slab was lifted into place by four 
cables, at a rate of 30 feet per 
hour, and anchored to the core. 

The wider floor slabs are canti- 
levered 15 feet from the core; 
intermediate floors are held back 
a few feet from the glass line to 
form balconies. This arrangement 
does not provide much selling 
space, but whatever is offered for 
sale is not likely to go unnoticed. 
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Lit up from top to bottom like 
a giant beacon (sketch above), 
Tokyo’s San-Ai tower will occupy 
a tiny sliver of land on one of the 
city’s busiest corners. The full up- 
per floors (plan, left) have a us- 
able area of only about 1,650 
square feet; alternate mezzanine 
floors are even smaller. Section at 
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left recalls Wright’s Johnson Wax 
Tower, except for the massive pent- 
house sign. The 24 precast segments 
which make up each floor were as- 
sembled on the fourth-floor slab 
(above), post-tensioned with radial 
tendons, grouted to form a homo- 
geneous section, and lifted into 


| place by the tower crane (below). 
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WILL HANGING TOWER 
ATTRACT EXCHANGE? 


While the New York Stock Ex- 


change is eyeing another site for | 


future larger quarters (see Feb. 
'62 News), Realtor William 
Zeckendorf has not given up hope 
that it will accept his invitation 
to occupy the novel “hanging 
tower” shown on this page. The 
basic concept for Zeckendorf’s 
“Finance Place,” which would oc- 
cupy a two-block site in down- 
town Manhattan, was worked out 
by Architect I. M. Pei & Associ- 
ates (Henry Cobb, designer) and 
Engineers Weiskopf & Pickworth. 

The 45-story building is flared 
out at its base to accommodate a 
95,000 square foot, column-free 
trading area for the Exchange. 
Rather than span 260 feet across 
the trading floor with a great, 
bridgelike structure supporting the 
office levels above, the architects 
decided to move the trusses all 
the way to the top of the build- 
ing, where they would only have 
to span 90 feet, and suspend the 
40 office floors from them (see 
section). The nine sloping steel 
columns on each of the building’s 
broad façades would spring from 
massive, 9 by 18 foot concrete 
piers rising from the foundations 
four levels below grade to the 
height of the trading floor. In the 
base area, pedestrian shopping 
concourses would link Finance 
Place with the proposed World 
Trade Center across the street, 
and with subways and neighbor- 
ing banking headquarters, includ- 
ing the Chase Manhattan tower. 

The 28-foot-deep trusses, set 
some 650 feet above street level, 
are seen as paired members, 
braced 6 feet apart for lateral 
stability. Each pair would support 
two main suspension members. 
Additional hangers for the in- 
creasingly wide floors would be at- 
tached to the main columns. The 
suspension members are likely to 
be ordinary wide-flange columns, 
since to get the truss structure 
into place, the entire building 
frame would first have to be built 
in compression, including conven- 
tional column framing throughout 
the trading floor, and finally con- 
verted to a tension structure by 
removing the temporary columns. 
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270 ft. 


TRADING FLOOR 
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PLACE 


RENDERING BY DERDERIAN 


GIANT ILLINOIS DOME 
NEARS COMPLETION 


After nearly four years of con- 
struction, the University of Illinois 
Assembly Hall at Urbana neared 
completion last month. As its 
3 acres of column-free 
space emerged from a dense for- 
est of scaffolding, visitors could 
finally see the effect of its auda- 


interior 


cious structural balancing act 
(photo, below right). From out- 
side, the 4,400-ton, folded-plate 
dome of concrete seems to hover 
50 feet above the ground. Actu- 
ally, the 400-foot span rests on 
an edge ring that is prestressed 
with 2,500 high-tensile steel wires 
that exert 10 million pounds of 
inward thrust. Thus the great 
forces are redirected so that they 
flow to the foundations through 
the inward-sloping structure that 
supports the grandstand (section). 
Design of the $7.75 million 
structure was the result of a close 
collaboration between Architects 
Harrison & Abramovitz and En- 
gineers Ammann & Whitney. The 
pattern of branching folds (sketch, 
below) not only absorbs the high 
bending stresses in the roof by 
plate action (thus reducing the 
required thickness of concrete to 
an average of 3% inches), but 
also improves the acoustics of the 
hall by reducing the sound-focus- 
ing effect of a smooth dome, and 
imparts a better scale inside. 
The hall can be used for various 
sports events, be partitioned for 
stage presentations, or opened up 
for expositions that will flow into 
the large concourse areas. The 
flexibility of use is matched by 
flexibility in the structure: the 
sloping curtain wall that encloses 
the lobby is framed top and bot- 
tom by bands of neoprene which 
allow the concrete to shift as 
much as 2 inches under loads 
without affecting the glass. Con- 
tractor: Felmley-Dickerson Co. 
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CRISP DESIGN WITH 
STEEL COMPONENTS 


Large, mass-produced steel build- 
ing components, a gleam in the 
eyes of industry reformers for 30 
years, were pushed another step 
closer to the market place with 
the completion of the 28-unit lux- 
ury garden apartment seen at 
right. By using five new products 
of light-gauge coated sheet steel 
developed by Architect Carl Koch 
& Associates for Armco Steel 
(Forum, Jan. '62), the builder of 
the Middletown, Ohio project was 
able to shave almost $34,000 from 
conventional construction costs— 
nearly 10 per cent. 

But the most intriguing new 
product to come out of Koch’s 
research for Armco, the stressed- 
skin roof truss shown below, was 
not used for the apartment project 
where closely spaced masonry 
party walls eliminated the need 
for long-span structural members. 
The 28-foot truss, which uses the 
aluminum-coated sheet roofing 
panels as a top chord, worked so 
well in a new all-steel version of 
a Koch-designed Techbuilt house 
recently completed at Yorktown 
Heights, N.Y., that it was made 
a key element in a prefabricated 
dormitory package (sketch and 
plan below, right) that Tech- 
built is now offering to colleges 


at only $10 to $12 per square foot. 

Koch’s careful detailing of the 
prefinished corrugated steel wall 
and roof panels and channel-sec- 
tion window frames is founded in 
15 years of study of how the in- 
dustrial process can be used in 
building. Such low-cost, roll- 
formed products are often used 
without distinction on factories 
and warehouses. In Koch's hands, 
they achieve an elegant crispness 
that Armco hopes will prompt 
wide use by architects. 
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Finland’s greatest 
architect, and winner of 

the 1963 AIA Gold Medal, 
demonstrates in his 

latest work a new 
inventiveness and freedom. 


The rather dapper gentleman blinking into the sunlight 
(above) is, of course, one of the world's greatest and best- 
loved architects: Alvar Aalto, a man who, for more than 
35 years, has left his highly individual mark upon the face 
of modern design. Last month, as Aalto turned 65, he was 
informed that the American Institute of Architects had voted 
to add still another honor to the long list tendered him earlier 
and elsewhere: at the AIA convention in Miami in May, 
Aalto will be awarded the Institute’s Gold Medal for 1963. 

It will be a well-deserved honor by any number of stand- 
ards: Aalto was one of those few who gave form to modern 
architecture in the 1920's, 1930’s, and 1940's. If he had built 
nothing but his Viipuri Library (started in 1927), his sana- 
torium in Paimio (started in 1929), and his Finnish Pavilion 
at the 1937 Paris World’s Fair, the honor would have been 
fully deserved. 

But Aalto has gone far beyond these early buildings, and 
his most recent work is evidence of a high creativeness and 
imagination matched in the postwar years only by another 
"veteran" of the modern movement, Le Corbusier, who re- 
ceived the AIA's Gold Medal in 1961. A sampling of Aalto's 
recent work in West Germany is shown on the next five pages. 
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Wolfsburg’s Center is a building of many parts 


There are perfectly good, functional reasons for the irregular 
form of the Cultural Center that Aalto built for the Volks- 
wagen town of Wolfsburg: the irregular, fan-shaped projec- 
tions reflect an arrangement of small seminar rooms (see pre- 
vious page and above); and the rectangular forms that con- 
trast with the fan shapes come naturally to offices, libraries, 
and clubrooms. 

Still, Aalto’s true motivations for giving his buildings their 
irregular forms are to be found in poetry rather than prose: 
to Aalto, buildings are living organisms rather than flow dia- 
grams; and their forms are chiefly determined by certain 
poetic notions about the kind of life the buildings will harbor. 

The Cultural Center, for example, is meant to be much 
more than a box containing books, studios, and lecture halls 
(though it does contain all these). It is meant to be the 
counterpoint to the businesslike city hall next door, and a focus 
in the town’s market place. It may be a very odd-looking 
building (and it is) ; but no one could mistake it for anything 
but what it is meant to be—a small, gentle poem in marble, 
spoken in the market place of this very sober town. 
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Interiors of church are white stucco and natural birch. Bell tower (left) 
is freestanding and visible through the glass walls of the auditorium. 


Lutheran Church of the Holy Ghost, also in Wolfsburg, is a simple statement of a strong faith 


Aalto’s second building in the Volkswagen capital is this plain, 
white little church with a seating capacity of 350 to 500 con- 
gregants. Completed late last year, the church also has a small 
parish house and related facilities. 

It is not an “important” building in the sense that the 
Wolfsburg Cultural Center is important, but it was designed 
with just as much loving care: the plan is wedge-shaped and 
so arranged that the view from the altar or the pulpit is never 
down an empty aisle; similar consideration was given to light, 
for neither the congregants nor the minister are blinded by 
excessive glare—each natural light source is balanced by an- 
other one to make sure of that. (Here, as in the Cultural Cen- 
ter, Aalto’s masterful use of skylights and side lighting is again 
demonstrated to perfection.) The structure of the church con- 
sists of six concrete bents that radiate from a point behind the 
altar (above, right). 

Like other European and American corporations, Volks- 
wagen has long found good architecture a useful tool to create 
an attractive public image. In commissioning Aalto, the com- 
pany has made its wisest decision in this area to date. 
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Aalto’s 22-story apartment tower near Bremen is the “campanile” in a new, 10,000-unit suburb 


The fan-shaped structure (above and opposite) is the third 
German building recently completed by Aalto. It was given its 
unusual form (and great height) so it could serve as a point of 
reference in a brand-new suburban community of row houses 
and garden apartments planned near Bremen by four other 
architects, including the veteran urban designer Ernst May. 
The building contains 189 apartments, most of them efficiency 
units, all of them wedge-shaped (and slightly different) in 
plan. The shape was chosen to help open up the living areas 
to spectacular views of the old city of Bremen and its port 
to the west. The irregular facets of the west facade are in- 
tended to give each apartment a sense of privacy from neigh- 
bors, and the placement of recessed balconies adds to this sense 
of privacy. 

Still, Aalto’s recent preoccupation with wedge-shaped or 
radial plans also has a philosophical basis (see preliminary 
sketch plan, above left). The forms created in these three 
new German buildings all suggest organic growth from some 
central core—an analogy derived from Aalto’s life-long love 
affair with the trees of his native land. 
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By American standards, the organization of this apartment 
building is almost sinfully luxurious: more than half the 
periphery of each floor is windowless, and the service "core" 
of the building occupies exterior frontage that could have been 
translated into valuable, rentable space. 

Yet, in Aalto’s scale of values, there are considerations more 
compelling than maximum rentals: the public areas on each 
floor are planned as community facilities, with a big balcony 
at the southern end available to all the tenants on each floor. 
On the roof is a tenants’ club. 

At 65, Alvar Aalto is busier than he has ever been before: 
he has completed a fascinating master plan for the center of 
Helsinki; his Opera House in Essen—a commission he won in 
a competition, as he did the one for the Wolfsburg Center—is 
under construction and promises to be one of the architect’s 
most imaginative structures; and there are other churches, 
cultural centers, and theaters in the works. All of them bear 
the unmistakable imprint of Aalto’s hand; but all of them are 
distinctively different creations, intended to reaffirm the im- 
portance of the individual in our day. 
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OLD OFFICES 
MADE NEW 


Like old slippers, a well-worn of- 
fice undeniably offers a rumpled 
sort of comfort (top photo, op- 
posite). It does not, however, of- 
fer the large spaces and window 
areas, integral lighting, air con- 
ditioning, and bright, orderly 
lines that most modern office ten- 
ants have come to demand. 

On the first seven floors of a 
multistory building in Manhat- 
tan’s financial district, Maria 
Bergson Associates were chal- 
lenged by two affiliated com- 
panies—the Bank of London & 
South America Limited, and Bal- 
four, Williamson Inc.—to pre- 
serve this feeling of old-fashioned 
warmth, while creating modern 
work space in small, awkwardly 
shaped floors. The new spaces 
have a clean look without being 
stark “modern”: e.g. the third- 
floor reception area (bottom 
photo, opposite), which opens up 
a corner similar to the old office 
shown above it, and the lumi- 
nous-ceilinged banking lobby on 
the main floor (photo, left). 

Outside, the first three stories 
have been refaced in quiet black 
granite, with warm bronze span- 
drels and mullions, flags at the 
new corner entrance to the bank- 
ing lobby, and bronze planting 
boxes (top photo). 

The old entrance to the build- 
ing was right on the corner, with 
a corridor to the elevators split- 
ting the floor in half. To gain 
sufficient open space for the new 
banking lobby—and to give this 
lobby an important entrance—the 
designers expropriated the corner, 
providing a new entrance to the 
building proper just up the street. 
The corner was then notched out 
to a height of three stories to 
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protect the exposed entrance from 
wind and to accentuate the three 
floors occupied by the bank. 

The two clients divide the 
seven floors evenly: a shared em- 
ployee lounge on the fourth floor 
separates the bank’s space below 
from that of its affiliated firm 
above. Interiors, which are simi- 
lar for both firms, are softened 
by a wide selection of South 
American and African woods, a 
gamut of lighting systems, rich 
fabrics, and generous, varied 
planting areas. 

Both firms put employees in 
open pool areas (right) as well 
as in private executive offices. 
One of the larger offices is tucked 
into an acute-angled corner (low- 
er right in plan, and photo be- 
low). A gently curved travertine 
wall behind the sitting area 
squares up the corner, leaving 
room behind it for some of the 
ductwork involved in the new 
air-conditioning system, which 
services all seven floors from a 
basement installation. 

The board room is located 
on the interior of the third floor. 
To give it light, and to connect 
an isolated, back-office area with 
the main part of the floor, the 
designers separated the board 
room from a long corridor with 
a sound-deadening double wall of 
glass, paned in decorative colors 
on the board-room side and back- 
lighted by troffers in the corridor 
ceiling (photo opposite). 


FACTS AND FIGURES 

Offices of Bank of London & South 
America Limited and Balfour, Wil- 
liamson Inc., 84 William St., New 
York, N.Y. 

Designer: Maria Bergson Associ- 
ates. Consulting architect: Fred L. 
Liebmann. Engineers: Purdy & 
Henderson (structural), Sears & 
Kopf (mechanical). General con- 
tractor: Barr & Barr, Inc. 
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CITIZENS AND ESTHETICS 


Buffalo’s Albright Museum (seen 
above and described in the March 
'62 issue) is itself a tasteful com- 
bination of the new and the old 
in architecture. 

Conducted last month in the 
museum auditorium, an “esthetic 
responsibility” symposium organ- 
ized by AIA chapter president 
Milton Milstein and program 
director John Highland was an 
innovation. Leading citizens were 
invited to participate as “esthetic 
amateurs" along with professionals 
such as good teachers of art. 
Mayor Chester Kowal, too, joined 
the panel. 

Some of the "amateurs" were 
so impressed with esthetics that 
they gave the word a special 
strained pronunciation, but there 
was nothing fuzzy about the ideas 
in this crowd, among whom many 
were highly placed industrialists. 
Their contribution was big, be- 
cause their very presence indi- 
cated, first, the concern of all 
thoughtful citizens with the beauty 
of their city, and second, that 
effective things could be done 
about it. 

The “elite” in esthetics who are 
altogether too elite are likely to 
undervalue such participation. For 
although the American business- 
man is likely to err in equating 
"the value of d for design" solely 
with the "value of d for dollars" 
—rather than to value design for 
the enrichment which it contrib- 
utes to life itself—yet a broad 
view is possible to the business- 
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man because, in America, business 
draws the very highest talents. 
There is neither the social in- 
feriority feeling that the aristocrat 
of older countries can have about 
being “in trade," nor the hesi- 
tancy that this engenders in the 
trader in dealing with broad na- 
tional and cultural issues. 

More than a century ago a 
young French nobleman named 
Alexis de Tocqueville commented 
that "in democracies nothing is 
greater or more brilliant than 
commerce; it attracts the atten- 
tion of the public and fills the 
imagination of the multitude; all 
energetic passions are directed to- 
ward it" The first step toward 
esthetic competence is taken by 
those who in themselves are pas- 
sionately creative, not yet knowl- 
edgeable in art matters but ready 
to become so. 


PROGRESS WITH PRESERVATION 


A happy little story comes out of 
Norwalk, Conn., where opposition 
developed among historical pre- 
servationists against a modest 
modern store which, it was feared, 
would clash with its neighborhood 
facing Norwalk Green, which is 
Colonial in flavor though not in 
detail. The so-called Common 
Interest Group of Norwalk, al- 
ready most successful in preserv- 
ing the Charles D. Mathews Man- 
sion, was enlisted for advice. Very 
intelligently it sought out Profes- 
sor Christopher Tunnard of Yale 
and, with the completely unofficial 
cooperation of planning officials, 
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an informal meeting took place 
on a Saturday afternoon at the 
University Club. 

The meeting was attended by 
Builder Norman Shapiro and his 
wife; by his architect, Jack Schec- 
ter of Bridgeport; by Carroll Cal- 
kins, the president of the Com- 
mon Interest Group, and Mrs. 
Douglas Smith, an architect-mem- 
ber. It was also attended by 
Tunnard, by Professors Henry 
Miller and John Hogue of Yale 
as art historians, by invited New 
York Architect Robert Weinberg, 
and by William Atkin of Whitney 
Publications. 


Most sensibly, no one tried to 
impose a Colonial mold on the 
new building, thus freezing for- 
ever one good system to corrupt 
the world. Instead, the question 
was—as in all civilized countries 
with a past and a future—how 
the architecture of one period 
(ours) should be related to the 
architecture of an earlier period. 

The upshot is that Architect 
Schecter is putting into his build- 
ing details that may harmonize 
better in the area. Builder Shapiro 
and his wife have gained greater 
acceptance and protection for 
their enterprise, and they are both 
joining the Interest 
Group. And the entire group is 
studying how to obtain historical 
zoning for this and similar areas 
under existing Connecticut legis- 
lation. 

This question is delicate be- 
cause fundamentally the problem 
is how any architect can do his 
work of creating the world ever 
new and still avoid totally dis- 
rupting existing patterns; while 
those who love the old protect it 
but avoid stifling new creation. 
The best results flow, I think, 
when such discussions, as in this 
case, are voluntary and unofficial. 
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FOOTNOTE ON PRESERVATION 


The editorial page this month 
suggests methods of making pre- 
servation of architectural monu- 
ments more effective. A footnote 
is deserved for the case of Penn- 
sylvania Station in New York. 
Demolition of those fine halls 
should have been resisted, and not 
only by architects. J. P. Morgan. 
whose insistence both Penn 


Station and Grand Central Sta- 
tion were built as “worthy gate- 
ways to a great metropolis," was 
not only the foremost culture vul- 
ture of his time but also the foxi- 
est banker. He knew how a noble 
hall, besides gracing the city, 
would work on the spirits of all 
travelers, raising their sense of 
themselves, opening their pores, 
stirring their enterprise in all 
directions. 

How many millions this coined 
for stores like Gimbel’s and 
Macy's, which grew up close to 
Penn Station, no one will ever 
know. No one knows what com- 
merce it generated for the entire 
city, but the amount must have 
been enormous. 

The young architects who vir- 
tually alone protested the pro- 
posed demolition of the Pennsy's 
great halls were perhaps viewed 
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by the public as culture vultures 
only. They should have had stout 
business allies. 

For the record, New York still 
needs a magnificent gateway, for 
rapid, interurban, ground trans- 
portation, over that existing right 
of way, through that existing ter- 
minal, whereas any number of 
other locations would be perfectly 
suitable for a palace of sports. 
The long-range judgment of his- 
tory on today's business leader- 
ship in New York for letting 
Penn Station go low, and letting 
people be treated more like ani- 
mals than like citizens as they 
enter a once great city, is likely to 
be harsh. 
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OFFICES 


Featuring custom-styled furniture at unaccustomed prices! 


With Steelcase, everything matches! The furniture and the architecture. 

The desks and the chairs. The tables and the sofas and the files. Even the letter trays. 
Only Steelcase offers you such a complete line of distinctive office furniture, completely 
coordinated in design, color and function—at no premium in price. Let us show you 
how Steelcase Coordinated Office furniture can fit into your next project. Write Dept. A, 
Steelcase Inc.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Canadian Steelcase Co., Ltd., Don Mills, Ont. 


STEELCASE INC 


Why the pioneer in sound-control 
is your ablest helper today 


A In the 20th century, sound control is your responsibility. 
When quiet happens in modern buildings, it is made 
to happen...and the process begins at the drafting-table. 


A In the drafting stage, there are 361 good reasons why you 

should draw on the resources of Acousti-Celotex products — from 
the pioneer in modern sound control. 360 of them are beautiful! 
360 variations—in design, texture, base-material, size, 

shape, construction type and fire-ratings— 

all designed to please the eye as well as soothe the ear. 
These 360 variations in Acousti-Celotex products 
give you the widest range of precision-engineered 

materials to work with in esthetic sound-control! 


A The 36ist reason is a comfort to many a harassed 
architect. This is the huge body of experience— 

the lengthiest and most varied in the field—that 

the Celotex Corporation and Acousti-Celotex 
distributors have built up in solving acoustical-esthetic 
ceiling problems. This experience is yours for the asking. 
For free ceiling consultation service, specifications, 

samples, find your Acousti-Celotex distributor 

in the Yellow Pages—then call him. 


ACOUSTI- 


CELOTEX 


PRODUCTS 


Problem-solver in esthetic sound-control 
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Look again! Now glass and grill are one: 


INTAGLIO glass wall units 


Think of the ideal wall for today’s buildings. Take the grace of the grill. 

Add the classic benefits of glass. Blend the two in one material. Now you've got 

INTAGLIO, new all-glass wall units by Pittsburgh Corning... 

three 8 x 8 x 4” units and one unit 4 x 8 x 4”. Each combines in a single, 

integral unit—on both faces—the graceful, pierced pattern 

of the grill; the beauty of artfully antiqued glass; the texture of masonry; 

and the visual, thermal, acoustical properties of double glazing. 

One material, one unit does it all. One trade installs it in a single operation. 
The wall is finished inside and out. 

PITTSBURGH The exciting design possibilities are endless. 

Let us send you sketches showing just a few .. . along with 

complete product details. Write for our new 

IN'TAGLIO brochure. Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, 

Dept. AF-33, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 

Distributed by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 

and independent distributors. 


Seen above left to right are INTAGLIO designs II, I, IV, III 


A Brody design for mass 
seating. Foam padded seat 
and back. Bronze or black 
baked enamel finish. 


No. 406 stack chair 
List 27.00 in Grade 3 fabric. 


5921 W. Dickens Chicago 39, Illinois 


B. BRODY SEATING COMPANY Telephone...Area Code 312 889-6000 


specify Aud-o-Fen: 
THE NEW RATED A OUSTICALWINDOW 


fra ERAGE 45 db SOUND TRANSMISSION Loss CLASS 48 


Aud-O- Fen is a factory: slaved’ hermetically sealed environne 
control window * also available with tinted glass * heat absorbing 
glass * transparent mirror, etc. * providing heat - glare, and noise 
control through visual areas, / 


I 


DESIGNED FOR: Airport Vicinity Installations such as Hotels - Office 
Buildings - Control Towers * Motels - Factories - Restaurants + Serv- 
ice Employees Living Quarters * Schools and Hospitals, 


Radio and TV Recording Studios * Executive Offices - School Music 
Practice Rooms + Heavy Industry Shop Control Rooms + Freeway and 
Highway Motels - Hotels - Apartments - Hospitals. 


Military Installations such as Personnel Residence - Office Quarters + 


z^ Research Facilities, etc. / Á / P. 
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Westinghouse Wall Line" Water Coolers take 26% less space...install flush to wall...anywhere 


New Westinghouse WALL LINE water coolers are as clean 
and functional as today's modern architectural lines. 
Compact design projects only 12" from wall, takes 26% 
less space! No more exposed plumbing or ‘‘dirt catching" 
space behind the cooler. Easier and less expensive to in- 
stall too, because slip fittings eliminate pipe threading 
and soldering. Free-standing WALL LINE water coolers 
available in 6, 8, 11, 15, and 20-gallon capacities...plus 


In Canada, contact Water Cooler Department, Canadian 
Westinghouse Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ontario. 


“‘on-the-wall’’ models, in 7 and 11-gallon capacities, can 
be mounted at any height to provide the preferred drink- 
inglevel in schools, offices, institutions. Full 5-year warran- 
ty on all functional parts as well as refrigeration system, 
backed by factory-authorized service everywhere. For 
more information, call your Westinghouse Water Cooler 
distributor listed in the Yellow Pages. Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., Columbus, Ohio. You can be sure . . . if it's 


Westinghouse 
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Banham appraised, ‘‘doughnut’’ cities, renewal guide 


GUIDE TO MODERN ARCHITECTURE. By Rey- 
ner Banham. Published by The Architectural 
Press, 9-13 Queen Anne’s Gate, London S.W. 1. 
159 pp. 7/2" x 7⁄2”. Illus. 25s. (Note: all U.S. 
rights sold to D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 120 
Alexander St., Princeton, N.J., who will make 
the book available to U.S. readers this summer.) 


Reviewed by Serge Chermayeff 


Mr. Reyner Banham's handy little guide to 
modern architecture is pleasing and irritat- 
ing at the same time. It is the author's ap- 
parently chronic purpose to make public 
issues, the province of criticism and history, 
out of his self-indulgence, a matter for 
privacy. 

The comments on the now classic modern 
masters and their masterworks illustrate this. 
Discussing Frank Lloyd Wright's master- 
work, the Robie House, the author harps 
on the allegedly "suburban" accoutrements— 
vases, flower boxes, et al.—of this small 
close relative of the Midway Gardens, which 
reveals little of the Middle Western back- 
ground of the architecture but perhaps throws 
some light on the author's inhibitions. 

The theme of the acceptance by modern 
architects of motion as a common experience 
and architecture as kinetic space is not de- 
veloped, and the phrase: “spacial manoeu- 
vres," however memorable, becomes meaning- 
less and tinged with probably unintended 
contempt. 

Banham describes Le Corbusier’s Swiss 
Pavilion in Paris as a “seminal building,” 
which it is indeed, for the very reasons he 
reveals. As the first design to separate the 
functional components and to give each their 
separate formal integrity, it anticipated by 
many years Kahn’s “inhabited” and “service” 
spaces. But the description ends with: “a 
slab of logic raised on a base of free inven- 
tion"—again a meaningless, vaguely clever 
phrase. 

Mr. Banham obviously looks at any new 
piece of architecture with his mind made up 
and his eyes tightly closed. As a result, many 
comments read as rationalizations contra- 
dicted by the visual evidence (some of 
which is provided right there for the reader). 
T'wo cases in point: first, in speaking of Lever 
House in New York he quotes the designer 
as having “dedicated to public use” the street- 
level court: this leaves the reader with the 
impression that this admirable purpose has 
been fulfilled. But Mr. Bunshaft, the designer, 
knows better than Mr. Banham: the intention 
was not satisfactorily implemented, and the 
space remains deserted. 

Second, he describes the vast, high-density 
housing of Park Hill in Sheffield as having “a 
pedestrian circulation conceived as holding 
the gigantic structure together." Program- 
matically, this is evidently true of the imagi- 
native concept. He then goes on to say: “that 


Mr. Chermayeff, architect, painter, and a Fellow of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, is currently 
a professor at Yale's School of Architecture. 
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is for men and women and children, walking 
along on the scale and at the pace of the hu- 
man race," again implying that the good in- 
tention has been realized, whereas it is quite 
clear that Lewis Mumford's objection to the 
actual physical result is well taken. Again, 
Mr. Banham provides the visual evidence to 
support Mumford. The place, in “human” 
terms, is even worse than Stuyvesant Town. 
Mr. Banham has confused a most sophisti- 
cated architectural handwriting, which the 
project undoubtedly has, with the achieve- 
ment of social purpose. This social failure is 
identical to the "shopping street" in the ver- 
tical center of “l’Habitation” in Marseilles, 
where, of course, no one has shopped; or its 
"playground roof," where no children play 
but architectural student-tourists abound. 
Children somehow still prefer the ground, 
where other sorts of living things may be 
surprisingly encountered. 

Like a brilliant but bad teacher, Mr. Ban- 
ham leans toward favoritism which even his 
ingenious rationalization can hardly disguise. 
Why include Bruce Goff's architectural Hal- 
loween pumpkin house at all in a compressed 
and seriously intended commentary? Why do 
a disservice to an excellent architect, Denys 
Lasdun, by praising his apartments for the 
wrong reason? The exciting spaces of the 
two-three section developed first by Wells 
Coates nearly 30 years ago in Prince's Gate 
(not mentioned by Mr. Banham), which Las- 
dun uses again with great skill, would be as 
good if the “luxurious materials et al.” Ban- 
ham makes so much play with were omitted. 

Why, for that matter, in a selective cata- 
logue include the somewhat run-of-the-mill 
orderliness of Terrangi or the willfull shapes 
of Moretti or the questionable prefab unit of 
Schein? And omit the serious new talents in 
both the U.S. and Latin America, acknowl- 
edged by serious architectural critics every- 
where? 

Evidently seduced by the fine Italian 
hands, Banham writes about the Nervi-Ponti 
Pirelli tower, after a very good categoriza- 
tion of Ponti's talents as “a tough-minded 
business building but not a rent box." This 
wil come as a surprise to American sky- 
scraper architects and probably to Nervi him- 
self, whose engineering brilliance is certainly 
displayed in a tough-minded concrete “struc- 
ture” which, as it happens, provides least rent- 
able space nearest the ground, a most impor- 
tant rent return immediately at city level, 
and puts exaggerated pressure on the elevator 
system upon which the upper-level rent suc- 
cess of the skyscraper business depends. 

Mr. Banham is evidently not at home in 
technical and social issues. He speaks of 
Le Corbusier's "structural preoccupation"— 
which was true of the early “programmatic” 
master and never of Le Corbusier, the builder 
—but does nothing to point to the deliberate, 
disdainful attitude toward structure and the 
art of building generally of the later “sculp- 
tor." 

Banham's book has enough brilliant in- 


sights and witty comment to be entertaining. 
It is not for serious students of architecture 
and may prove misleading to the layman. 
Yet one must be grateful for much excellent 
guidance in so small a volume. This reviewer 
thought that the peroration—a critique of 
Brasília (photo below) and Chandigarh, two 
capital cities designed as wholes—was par- 
ticularly rewarding. The work of the dis- 
ciples, Niemeyer and Costa in Brasília, comes 
off worse in spite of Mr. Banham's guess that 


PAULO MUNEY 


this design corresponds to a modern, auto- 
mobile-using civilization. To many city plan- 
ners the city is already obsolete in concept, 
plan, and scale. In any case, he raises the 
question, even if he does not develop the 
theme, that such gigantic undertakings are 
portents of the immediate architectural future 
—with architectural responsibility and design 
on an unprecedented scale, for which, on the 
available evidence, architects are quite un- 
prepared. 

The inclusion, again in the peroration, of 
Gropius Bauhaus and Miess Crown Hall, 
comparable in purpose as schools of design, 
makes the point, perhaps unconsciously, of 
the superiority of the old masters. Gropius’ 
early *masterpiece" (Banham's words), and 
"manifesto" which still holds good today, and 
Mies's typical, exquisite, uninhabited space, 
the refinement of something known and deep- 
ly felt, are complementary parts in a healthy 
expanded spectrum of modern architectural 
purpose and process—two central ideas in- 
dispensable for the understanding of modern 
architecture. 


THE TWILIGHT OF CITIES. By E. A. Gutkind. 
Published by The Free Press of Glencoe, a 
division of The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N.Y. 201 pp. 534" x 8⁄2”. $5. 


“The modern city," says the author, a pro- 
fessor of urban studies at the University of 
Pennsylvania, “is not a social community. 
At best it is an association of different 
classes of society on an economic basis, at 
worst an agglomeration of human atoms... . 
Though they are the characteristic expres- 
sion of our time, they have neither organic 

structure nor definite architectural form.” 
The villain of the piece is, as ever, the 
market economy, and its companion, the 
class society: “The power of money is the 
fictitious center [of the modern city] while 
the residential and industrial zones surround- 
ing the center house the modern ‘slaves’ who 
continued on page 148 
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DESIGNED FOR VERSATILITY 


Art Metal’s 500 Group tables 
provide the utmost flexibility in 
office usage. Designed by 

The Knoll Planning Unit, they 
combine simplicity, style and 
practicality. Whether used in 
place of a desk in an executive 
office (a), without overhang in 
general areas (b), orina 
conference room (d), they meet 
every requirement. Drawers (c) 
are available as required. 

For complete details, write: 


ART METAL, INC. 


Dept. F3, Jamestown, New York 


EVERYWHERE... 


ideally Conditioned by DUNHAM/BUSH 


Air in motion... heated, cooled, humidified, dehumidified, filtered ... discharged ver- 
tically, horizontally, diagonally—quietly, evenly. That’s Dunham-Bush air conditioning. 

For every application—from individual apartments to large office areas—there is a 
Dunham-Bush unit specifically designed to handle the particular air conditioning problem. 


‘CHC’ cooling and heating conditioners are de- 
signed for installation between studs. 150 and 
300 C.F.M. 


‘AH’ vertical or horizontal air handling units 


‘MZ’ multi-zone units are of the blow-through 
type permitting air conditioning and heating of 
many areas simultaneously. Zone dividers are 
easily changed in the field and discharge may 


constitute a widely diversified line of central 
station air conditioning units. Direct expansion, 
waterorsteam coils are available. C.F.M. ranges 
from 1,000 to 38,400. 


‘CC’ comfort conditioners are designed for ceil- 
ing mounting within the conditioned area. 
Smartly styled and quiet in operation, they are 
available with chilled water or DX coils for cool- 
ing, steam or hot water coils for heating. C.F.M. 
range from 800 to 4,000. 


be arranged as desired. C.F.M. ranges from 
2,560 to 38,400. 


‘CR’ room air conditioners provide the eco- 
nomical solution to the need for quiet, year 
'round air conditioning in all types of multi-room 
buildings. Chilled water or DX coils provide for 
summer cooling. Hot water through water coils 
provides for heating in winter. C.F.M. range 
220 to 600. 


„Whatever the need, wherever the location, there's a Dunham-Bush unit to handle 'your 
air conditioning requirements. Why not call in the Dunham-Bush sales engineer in your 
area or write for full details on these units? 


You'll find there's real reassurance in dealing with the industry's one source-one 


responsibility supplier. 


DUNHAM;BUSH, INC. 
WEST HARTFORD 10, CONN. - WESTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 


SALES OFFICES LOCATED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


‘CHC’ ‘AH’ ‘CC’ MZ’ 


‘CR’ 
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ROOKS P IOI A BE LTRS ITEMS 


are governed by this new despotic force.” 
And money has not only corrupted U.S. 
cities. Even the Paris so dear to the hearts 
of Frenchmen (and American city planners) 
is the product of a decadent, profit-minded 
chap, Baron Haussmann, who “not only put 
the Emperor’s finances on a healthy basis 
but provided ample opportunities of enrich- 
ment to a corrupt and parvenu society that 


Most practical 


classroom unit 
you can specify 


i 


vantal-proof push-button valve 


did nothing to improve the housing standard 
of the masses.” 

This book is a cry to Americans to throw 
off the chains of modern, despotic urban 
society and create new, healthy environ- 
ments. But in the process of throwing off the 
chains, Gutkind says we should also throw 
away the cities. 

Gutkind’s revolution would abandon pal- 


This is Haws Model 2284 in stainless steel—featuring the new 
Haws push-button valves that send vandalism worries down the 
drain! Slow-closing valves work smoothly under slight pressure: 
can’t be jammed or pried. And the gooseneck is extra-heavy 
36" brass pipe: even you can't bend it! Same valves available 
on all Haws receptors, including enameled iron. Ask for the 
specs: write for details on Haws push-button valve. 


Since 1909 


DECK-TYPE RECEPTOR/FOUNTAINS 


products of 


HAWS DRINKING FAUCET COMPANY 
1441 Fourth Street * Berkeley 10, California 
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lid programs such as urban renewal, which 
"still relies on the old pattern of cities, 
slightly improved in detail but hopelessly 
lagging behind what it could be." Ignoring 
political and economic realities, he offers 
instead what might be called The Gutkind 
Theory of Ordered Scatteration, “a center- 
less region in which numerous small com- 
munities are joined together in a densely 
knit social and economic structure"—sort of 
like Levittown, Scarsdale, Montclair, Staten 
Island, and Red Bank all joined together, 
with Manhattan and Brooklyn turned into 
one big park. These new “conurbations” 
would have no slums, no temples of high 
finance, no messy industrial areas, no noth- 
ing, in fact. And it can all be brought about 
simply by a continual tearing down of 
central city areas as their functions dissolve 
(under various market forces which Gutkind 
only hints at), and by turning the cleared 
areas into parks. Eventually, voild!: a na- 
tionwide chain of doughnut-like conurba- 
tions with a subsequent “transfer of energies, 
hitherto concentrated in the cities and un- 
able to develop freely, to small communities, 
and their integration with the social and eco- 
nomic structure in all its manifestations.” 

While deploring what the market econ- 
omy has done to cities, Gutkind somehow 
seems to rely on it as the principal engine 
of his own scheme. At least he proposes 
no specific means whereby his decentraliza- 
tion might be attained by fiat. The fact is, 
however, that it is the market economy 
which is creating megalopolis, and which is 
intensifying uses of the central city, if not 
expanding them. 

Gutkind’s theory also suffers from the 
notion that if the form of the metropolis 
is changed somehow, the culture of which 
it is a part will automatically be richer. 
This is, indeed, putting the tail fins before 
the V-8, for he has already kissed off our 
culture as being stagnant and one in which 
the “forces of sterile tradition are very 
strong.” It is hard to imagine the dynamic 
new semi-urban forms Gutkind proposes in 
such a milieu. If, as Gutkind says, our 
greatest difficulty is “our innate reluctance 
to abandon the millenia-old concepts” of 
cities, then it seems unlikely we can kick 
the city habit without first convincing our- 
selves that something like Gutkind’s dough- 
nuts might really be better. And the argu- 
ment is just not that convincing. 

—Davw B. CARLSON 


THE CITIZEN'S GUIDE TO URBAN RENEWAL. 
By Alfred P. Van Huyck and Jack Hornung. 
Published by Chandler-Davis Publishing Co., 
West Trenton, N.J. 160 pp. Paperbound. 5⁄2” 
x 8V2". $3. 


At last there is a handy little compendium 
of the many laws and programs relating to 
urban renewal. This one is written clearly, 
and, although directed primarily at city 
officials, it makes valuable reading for “citi- 
zens” as well. 

continued on page 150 


Qervune WALNUT... Genuine Walnut—in plywood panels 
THE ARISTOCRAT or in solids — in walls, floors, 
OF ARCHITECTURAL WOODS doors or millwork—offers an infinite 


range of grains and figures providing 
a uniquely creative medium for striking architectural installations. The 1962 edition of “Walnut 
Veneer Types", standard guide for specifying walnut, and Walnut A.I.A. File No. 19-F are avail- 
able on request. The Association welcomes further inquiries whenever it may be of assistance. 


AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS' ASSOCIATION, 666T LAKE SHORE DRIVE, CHICAGO 11 


Dedicated to the conservation and proper use of Walnut, an American heritage for finest furniture and cabinetry 


IL so oL 


Perhaps the most striking thing about this 
paperback is the assumption by the authors 
that renewal is primarily an economic pro- 
gram. It has become that, of course, but 
there were, in its early stages, many serious 
social considerations. That these have been 
gradually shoved into the background is one 
of renewal's most curious developments. But 
this guide makes it clear to city admini- 
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For out-opening doors 
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strators that they should structure their pro- 
grams around economic criteria, and hope 
that social goals can be fulfilled at the 
same time. 

The book suffers somewhat from treating 
many facets of the complex urban renewal 
picture with equal attention, and from being 
laconic where it should be expansive. Re- 
location, for instance, is given no more 


Get ZERO's 
new Catalog, 
with full size 
details of the 
complete line of 
saddles & 
weather 
stripping. 

Write for your 
copy today! 


ZERO Weather 
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ZERO WEATHER STRIPPING CO., INC. 
451 East 136th St., New York 54, N.Y. e LUdlow 5-3230 
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attention than the mechanics of survey and 
planning, yet it is today the program's most 
critical stumbling block. This guidebook 
would have profited from some concrete 
examples of good relocation programs in 
several cities, and from a more direct recital 
of the specific problems that arise. —D.B.c. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTS DIRECTORY. Edited 
by George S. Koyl, FAIA. Published by R. R. 
Bowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y., 
under sponsorship of The American Institute 
of Architects. 917 pp. 8/2” x 11”, $25. ($15 to 
AIA members if payment accompanies order, 
$17 if billed.) 


There are more than 15,000 listings in this 
second edition of architecture’s own Who’s 
Who, an increase of nearly a third over the 
first edition, published six years ago. But 
there are still limitations: with a few care- 
fully screened exceptions, only AIA members 
are included, and nearly 4,000 of the listings 
contain no biographical data (the subjects 
failed to return their questionaires). A not- 
able improvement is the inclusion of firm 
names. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURAL BOOKS. By 
Henry-Russell Hitchcock. Published by Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 2037 University 
Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 130 pp. 534” 
x 834”. $4.75. 


The body of this work, together with the 
prefaces, constitutes the mother lode of arch- 
itectural bibliography. Scholars who have 
been unable to acquire it when first pub- 
lished in the 1946 limited edition will rejoice 
at this fine collection of important references 
to America's architectural publications. 

There are over 1,400 separate entries, be- 
ginning with the first architectural publica- 
tion in this country (in 1775), and going 
down to 1895. It is a work of superb scholar- 
ship, and forms the basis from which all 
other architectural bibliographies of this 
period are built. 


THE CHURCHES OF MEXICO, 1530-1810. By 
Joseph Armstrong Baird, Jr. Photographs by 
Hugo Rudinger. Published by University of 
California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
Calif. 126 pp. Illus. 8/2" x 11/4". $12.50. 


Author Joseph Baird is an associate professor 
of art at the University of California, and 
the scholarship behind this study is impres- 
sive. Readers who like their art histories 
leavened with a touch of anecdote or bon 
mot had better look elsewhere. 

In selecting more than 50 monasteries, 
cathedrals, and parish churches to describe 
and illustrate, the author has given prefer- 
ence to those not extensively published else- 
where. Many are well off the beaten track 
for travelers to Mexico and serve as good 
examples of regional architectural variations. 
The photographs (both black and white and 
color) are excellent, and are well balanced 
between general and detailed studies. END 


This new office was designed to 
demonstrate the potentials of mod- 
ern concrete by N. C. Products Corp. 
Note how cantilevered double tee 
prestressed units provide canopies 
for balconies. This firm uses Lehigh 
Portland Cement in the manufacture 
of their concrete pipe and prestressed 
units as well as their masonry units. 


Owner: N. C. Products Corp., Raleigh, N.C, 


Architect: Holloway-Reeves and Associates, 
Raleigh, N.C. 


Contractor; Clancy Construction Company, 
Raleigh, N.C. 


MASONRY for 
LJ 

commercial 

LJ LJ 
building 
'The reception room unites exterior 
and interior by repeating the outside 
wall pattern. Terrazzo steps are also 
precast. Lighting fixtures suspended 


from the exposed tee ceiling give an 
unusual architectural effect. 


€ This attractive commercial building 
is all concrete. Standard units combined 
with 2" concrete block provide the 
architectural effect on the exterior. In- 
side office walls are stacked and run- 
ning bond. Exposed double tee units for 
floors and roof complete the desired 
architectural effect of this modern, 
functional structure. 


Architects everywhere are developing 
new and exciting designs with modern 
concrete masonry units. From standard 
units to the many special shapes, sizes 
and textures, today's strong lightweight 
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units serve both structurally and deco- 
ratively in all types of buildings. 


As plans and specifications take form 
on your next job, consult your local 
producer of concrete units. He can 
show you a wide variety of applications 
which may help you carry out your 
ideas. Lehigh Portland Cement Com- 
pany, Allentown, Pa. 


LEHIGH 


CEMENTS 
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Bodyguards for a Proud Giant 


These couriers bear a kingly prize: the largest figured Teak log ever sliced. One of many Stem acquisition teams, they closely 
watch and guide its path from forest to warehouse. Ancient priests who worshipped its vast jungle shadow would have named it: 
"Most Noble Overseer of All Life Along the Kuala River." Now, cut into flitches, it is known by numbers. But for as long as its hewn 
patina graces the nobler haunts of man, all who stand before it will say its name with knowing respect. Of course, if you choose from 
among these flitches to embolden your next masterwork, you will treat it the way Teak would expect to be treated—the way Stem 
has always treated the rare woods of the world—with care and awe reserved for nature's royalty . . . You are invited to personally 
inspect this exceptionally elegant collection. Samples are now on display at all Stem showrooms. 


STEM...EMINENCE IN WOOD 
CHESTER B. STEM INC., NEW ALBANY, INDIANA * SHOWROOMS: CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, NEW YORK 


Broadcast and Communications Products plant of Radio 
Corporation of America, Meadow Lands, Pa. 

Architect: Malcolm B. Wells, Cherry Hill, N. J. 

General Contractor: Ragnar-Benson, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Smith endana — are all in the package 
mith manufacturing —— 

Smith transportation == when you buy E 
Smith erection  . xe Smith walls "in place 


When you contract for Smith insulated This dependable all-Smith responsibility 
metal walls you'll deal with a single respon- will cut a lot of corners for you. Simplicity? 
sibility. Not with a separate manufacturer, Just like the name Smith—easy to remem- 
a sales *middle-man," a public carrier nor a ber, easy to deal with. And you'll be dealing 
separate erection contractor. with the largest erector of metal walls in 


Smith walls are designed and adapted to the U. S., having contracts in millions with 
your building plans by Smith engineers. The America's best-known industrial names. 
Smith factory makes them. Smith trailers The cost? Prepare yourself for a pleasant 
deliver them, at the time they're needed, to surprise! For your next building assignment, 
your building site. Experienced Smith crews whether industrial, commercial or institu- 
erect your walls by the specialized Smith tional, contact your local Smith represent- 
technique. ative or write for descriptive Catalog 62W. 


ELWIN G. SMITH & CO., INC. Pittsburgh 2, Pa. / Detroit Chicago 
Cincinnati Cleveland New York Toledo Philadelphia 


pu Specify to your heart's content from Costa Mesa's new Catalog 90 on Series 8000 & 4000. 
X Light-scale designs by leading designers: desk groupings, credenzas, conference tables, 

à i occasional tables, seating, upholstered pieces. Showrooms in major cities. For info: 
Costa Mesa Furniture Co., 1040 N. Olive, Anaheim 1, Calif. Telephone (714) 535-2231. 


Last year the 100 biggest architects account- 
ed for nearly 19% of the dollar volume of all 
building construction, the 100 biggest con- 
tractors for 21%, and the 100 biggest cor- 
porate clients for 11% of all commercial, 
industrial and utility buildings. 


Who are the firms? What are their prospects 

for this year? Architectural FORUM's latest 

ipea ddnde ati quc guide to Building's Biggest is now available. 

50« per copy prepaid. Send your orders to 

sua Fon Room 19-38, Architectural FORUM, Time & 
Life Building, New York 20, N. Y. 
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From elevator lobby walls to stock room partitions 


The new Weldwood movable wall system* is a 
total solution to space division problems. 


Weldwood Movable Wall Design 104 with sequence-matched and balanced Algoma Walnut Weldrok® core panels, installed in elevator lobby of 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters. Architect: Harry L. Alper, AIA, New York City. Installer: Midhattan Woodworking Corp., New York City. 


New Weldwood® Movable Wall Design 104 embraces all 
areas of an installation. Panel components are available to 
meet all budget requirements — from $18 a linear foot up. 
Free choice of face and core materials makes it possible to 
integrate decorative treatment throughout—and meet code 
requirements. 

A single modular system simplifies initial installation and 
later changes. All panels, no matter what type, may be 
erected and removed individually. High- and low-tension 
wiring is accommodated within 134" thinness of the system. 

Design 104 is based, for design contour, on aluminum 
shapes having a relatively low tooling cost. It is, therefore, 
easy to accommodate deviations in design for a custom ap- 
pearance at a very slight increase in cost. 

For more details, send for “Weldwood Movable Walls,” 
publication 2351. If you wish additional details and technical 
data for planning and estimating, a Weldwood Architects’ 


Service Representative will gladly call—but only if you spe- 
cifically request it. Write: United States Plywood, Dept. 
AF 38-63, 55 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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KTSREO 


BUILDING ONES 


SPE Noell NOT TO EXCEED. SQ.FT. 


IM MPV ceecees Ooo eccceeecccccesececcees ececescees 
FIRE RESISTANCE CLASSIFICATION 
WALL AND PARTITION DESIGN No. 19 —1-HR. 


*NOW BEARING THIS SEAL OF ASSURANCE. Now specify Weldwood 
Movable Walls tested, rated and labeled by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. where l-hour-rated partitions are required. 


WELDWOOD 


MOVABLE WALL DESIGN 104 
Product of United States Plywood 
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Clean 
crisp 
colorful 


Curtain walls of versatile 
Glasweld panels give the 
Dallas skyline a high note 
of color that won't fade. 


Large Glasweld? panels of warm gray 
alternating with crisp white were 
selected by Architect T.E. Stanley in 
executing this design for the Dallas 
Cotton Exchange Building. 


The matte-surfaced, visually flat areas 
of subtle color give this striking building 
an air of fresh, clean dignity. And the 
permanent coloring of the panels 
promises it enduring attractiveness. 


The curtain-wall construction employs 
%6-inch Glasweld, a mineral-enamel- 
coated panel, as a fireproof facing 

(UL 0-0-0) on a masonry backing. The 
building skin system was developed and 
produced by Nichols Engineering & 
Materials Company, Dallas, Texas. 


Ve" GLASYEUD 


L 
Cross-section drawing showing how Glasweld panels are 
mounted. Glasweld is also available fabricated into low-cost 
insulated component panels for curtain-wall systems. 


Weldwood? 


Product of United States Plywood 


Send for following publications: Weldwood Glasweld data 
booklet, 72246; Weldwood Glasweld portfolio of architectural 
installations, 72204. Address: United States Plywood, Dept. 
AF 3-63, bb West 44th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


MONOWELD... Another Big Idea From Van Huffel... 


Van Huffel's half century of experience in producing continuous, roller die, COLD FORMED 
tubing assures architects and engineers of a quality product— MONOWELD STRUCTURAL 
SQUARES AND RECTANGLES — an exciting basic design material for more economical, 
stronger and better looking structural applications. . 

The mechanical properties of MONOWELD COLD FORMED Structural Tubing offer a 36% 
increase in yield strength over ASTM A-7 and will meet the chemical and physical require- 
ments of ASTM A-36 with 25% greater minimum yield. 

Now available in these sizes: 

SQUARES — 34&" and 14” wall. 

2x 2, 244 x 24, 3 x 3, 3x 3, 4x4, 5x 5,6x 6. 

RECTANGLES — 34" and 14” wall. 
2x3,2x422x5,2x6,3x4,3x5,3x 6 4x6,4x8. 

AVAILABLE THROUGH STEEL SERVICE CENTERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


Write today for free brochure on Monoweld's 
advantages, applications and specifications. 


VAN HUFFEL TUBE CORPORATION * WARREN, OHIO * Where Ideas Take Shape in Metal 
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THIN CONCRETE SHELLS, Volume ! 
By A. M. Haas. Here is a book that gives students 


" » and practicing engineers a practical guide to the 
design and construction of thin concrete shells. It 

covers all three phases in the evolution of a shell 

building—the design concept, the structural 

"ue analysis, and the actual construction. Volume I 


deals with the design and analysis of doubly curved 


shells of positive curvature and, in particular, of 
DRINKING WATER FOUNTAIN by'TEMPRITE axisymmetric shells. 1962. 144 pages. $7.50. 


Classic styling of the ‘‘Wallbrook" is reflected in sculptured lines and in 
the smooth, deep-flowing contours of it's non-splash basin. MUSIC, ACOUSTICS & ARCHITECTURE 


Specify "Wallbrook" by Temprite, semi-recessed, air-cooled, refriger- B us Ee B NS ine aro dd 
ated drinking water cooler. Light-weight Fiberglass fountain available worl iis re onty on ipid kd to- 
in four standard colors: crystal blue, coral beige, surf green or white. yin or e irst time DEP ap es an ee 
(Other colors available on special quantity orders.) Semi-recessed de- cal "know-how" that can bring a concert hall or 


: à ae ; : : opera house to life—beautifully tuned and ready 
sign projects less than 9" into corridor. Removable drain grid. inta Velle gesornancs Dies forle far ine is 


the inside, acoustical story of 55 of the world's 
most renowned halls for music. The book features 
a wealth of drawings and photographs; a new 


Air-cooled refrigeration system conserves water for the ultimate in oper- 
ating economy. Plumbing connections enclosed within fountain. Deeply 
recessed fountain assures ample head room for drinking convenience. 


Easy to keep clean with mild detergent. MANUFACTURED BY system for predicting acoustical qualities; and the 
Sturdy metal mounting frame furnished N T fascinating story of the planning design, and 
to provide rigid attachment to building. TE PRITE tuning up of the new Lincoln Center Philhar- 
Ses "Wallbrook!7and other Temprite water PRODUCTS monic Hall in New York. 1962. 560 pages. $17.50. 
cooler specifications in Sweets Architectural CORPORATION 

and Industrial files... or write for catalog. Birmingham, Michigan HIGH TEMPERATURE WATER HEATING: 


Its Theory and Practice for District and Space Heating 
Applications 

By PAUL L. GEIRINGER. Offering the first major 
description and explanation of a new technique 
for using pressurized high temperature water as 
a heat carrier, the author analyzes and explains 
the theoretical and practical design rules which 
must be observed to obtain a good working plant. 
He includes new theory and a new, practical 
method for pipe friction computation with experi- 
ments to prove its correctness. In addition, he 
shows how great economy can be achieved through 
combining power production by steam and gas 
turbines with high temperature water plants. 
1963. Approx. 352 pages. Prob. $19.75. 


Jones: ULTIMATE LOAD ANALYSIS OF 
REINFORCED AND PRESTRESSED CON- 


CRETE STRUCTURES. An Interscience Book. 
1962. 248 pages. $8.00. 


Rowe: CONCRETE BRIDGE DESIGN. 
1963. In Press. 


Thelaus-Larsson: NEW ARCHITECTURE IN 
SWEDEN. 1962. 346 pages. $14.50. 


Paduart-Dutron: SIMPLIFIED CALCULATION 
METHODS OF SHELL STRUCTURES. 
An Interscience Book. 1962. 529 pages $15.00. 


Wilson: EXPOSED CONCRETE FINISHES. 
Vol. I. 1962. 144 pages. $7.50. 


Short-Kinniburgh: LIGHTWEIGHT CONCRETE. 
1963. In Press. 


Robson: HIGH ALUMINA CEMENT. 1965. 


In Press. 


Neville: PROPERTIES OF CONCRETE. 1963. 


In Press. 


send now for on-approval copies 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. 
440 Park Ave. South, New York 16 


COOLING 
CAPACITY 


Model WB-6 6.1 gph 
Model WB-12.. 12.2 gph 


Ample refrigerating 
capacity to serve an 
adjacent fountain. 


When installed to template, 
door portion of holder can 
be raised as much as '/"— 
to adjust in the event of 
door sag. 

Can be lowered as much as 
1/8”. 
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NEW 


F40 A’ 


DOOR PORTION 
ADJUSTABLE 


INSTALLATION 


up 


down 
1/3” 


4422 N. RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


Loosen four screws on 
door portion. 


Raise or lower in 1%" in- 
crements. 


Tighten screws. 
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Don’t gamble with colors. Martin-Senour are the 
quality paints with color authority —specified by 
today's top decorators. Choose from more than 
1500 brilliant, new hues—or we'll mix to match 
your sample. Matching colors available in alkyd 
flat, vinyl emulsion flat, satin gloss enamel. 


BETTER 
COLOR TOOLS 


Martin-Senour provides the 
most practical, easy-to-use 
color selection tools ever de- 
veloped. A simplified portfolio 
with 3" x 5" color chips... plus 
perforated tear-out chips for 
specification forms provide 
versatile color service to archi- 
tects and decorators. 


MARTIN | 


PAINTS| 


MARTIN-SENOUR PAINTS m 2500 S. SENOUR AVE. m CHICAGO 


gue mtt 


To many of America's most distinguished architects, Stow ¢ Davis has 


become their consistently dependable source for distinctive office furniture. 


stows.davis 


THE CENTER FOR ENVIRONMENTAL 


MANUFACTURER AFFILIATE; STUDY & DEVELOPMENT 


* Please send for our brochure. Write 15 Summer, N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


ADJUSTABL 


HAT AND.COA! 
RACKS 


e Tailored to fit any length 
e Adjustable in height | 


e Heavy duty steel 
construction 


e Choice of colors 


These beautifully styled, heavy 
duty, steel wall mount units 
are built to fit your exact length 
and multiple shelf require- 
ments. Shelf brackets are held 
at wall in box formed channel 
mountings for vertical adjust- 
ment. Finish in choice of Mist 
Green, Desert Sand or Medium 
Gray, baked on enamel. They - 
come with hanger rail or double » 
pronged nylon hooks in Black 
or Red. Matching overshoe 
racks are also available. 


Double prong 
nylon hook 


MODEL SL 300 U shelf with 
double anchor style coat 
hooks 


General Utility Shelf 
SL 100 U matching 
all-purpose shelf 


Write for catalog SL-48 — ururv cH Hook sTRIP 


VOGEL-PETERSON COMPANY 
“The Coat Rack People" ELMHURST, ILLINOIS 


UAE SPECIHED BV 
SCALIFORMAS LARGEST BUILDER / 


Butler-Harbour's reputation for high-style, 
high-quality prompts choice of Dishmaster! 


Butler-Harbour, Southern California’s largest home developer 
has selected the Dishmaster Imperial as another of the top-quality 
features to be included in their homes. This firm has built an 
enviable record for quality of materials and products used, re- 
sulting in a three-time Blue Ribbon Award by The Saturday 
Evening Post. 

Dishmaster is the precision-built dishwasher that is the favor- 
: v dte of the nation. Over a million satisfied users will attest to its 
Dishmaster Imperial in one of Butler-Harbour's corner sink installa- ease of use, and trouble-free operation. 

tions adds an important selling feature. The Dishmaster Imperial's styling is such that it blends suc- 
cessfully with any decor—from the most modern to traditional. 

A special stainless steel back plate is available for "island" 
installations, so that the back of the Dishmaster is as handsome 
as the front. 

Architects and builders have found Dishmaster to be a fea- 
ture that women (and men!) really appreciate and approve. Find 
p a out how easy it is to add this valuable feature to your homes, 

"uan — apartments, and motel units. 


e Washes and rinses in one easy motion. e New sure-lock wand holder. 
e Installs as easily as faucet; only 20 Ibs. water pressure. e Highest 
precision quality throughout. e New positive stop-valves eliminate 


Seep ef reo. ~ dripping. e New Dupont Delrin venturi. e Anodized gold aluminum face 
Dishmaster's styling complements the smart styling of Butler- plate. M Size—11/7" Kassner X 3j". e Weight-Wall model—6 Ibs., 1 oz. 
Harbour's kitchen décor. Deck model—7 Ibs., 14 oz. 


NEW - HEENEHERCOSO MN a. 


DISH MASTE R C oO R p 2605 WOODWARD AVE., BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN 
a 


2208 S. GRAND, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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| attention! 


architects 
lengineers 


contractors 


REFLECTOVUE 


ARCHITECTURAL 
SAFETY GLASS 


e Pays for itself through reduction of air- 
conditioning equipment and installation. 


Excludes up to 5096 of solar heat. 


Reduces air-conditioning operational 
costs. 


€ Adds beauty to building exterior 
and interior. 


Eliminates glare for office efficiency. 


No visual restrictions, but complete 
privacy. 


BROCHURE ON 
REQUEST 
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TURN DARKNESS 
INTO DOLLARS 


| | 
End "twilight loading" losses 
with PHOENIX 


Fast, cost-cutting, daylight loading 
...'round the clock! Your trailer 
interiors and dark corners bathed 
in clear, soft light that minimizes 
errors, speeds up shipping, pleases 
personnel and brightens your profit 
picture. Heavy-duty DOCKLITE 
withstands roughest service, lasts 
indefinitely, costs only 1/3 as much 
to install and maintain as 


SO conventional dock light- = 38 
A ing. Write for literature. wie 
Eo 


PHOENIX PRODUCTS COMPANY si. 


CHECK YOUR BUILDING PROJECT with reliable JOB COSTING figures 


1963 ARCHITECTS ESTIMATOR 
and COST REFERENCE GUIDE 


Supplies accurate preliminary unit building costs in con- 
venient form. Here are all the important facts and figures 
on current unit costs for every construction job large 
or small from excavation to final sub-contractor. All 
costs in this invaluable book include mark-up, overhead 
and profit. Regarded by architects, engineers, contractors 
and subs in the building industry as the most compre- 
hensive guide to normal profitable operation. Valued 
highly by industry and government in planning construc- 
tion projects. Special section devoted to foreign building 
costs. Revised yearly, new edition just published. 


The most complete 
construction cost 
Reference Guide 


ever compiled. PROFESSIONAL 
CONSTRUCTION ESTIMATOR 


A Labor & Material Calculator 


RESEARCH PUBLISHING CO. DEPT. AF-32 
P. 0. Box 42035, Los Angeles 42. Calif. 


1 

I 

1 

1 

© Send copies of ARCHITECTS ESTIMATOR @ $35.00 
H each; copies of PROFESSONAL CONSTRUCTION ES- 
1 TIMATOR @ $15.00 each. (In Calif. add 4% Sales Tax) 
i 
1 
1 
D 
1 
1 
1 


Gives the time it takes labor 
to complete each unit of work 
on any construction project. 
An essential aid to your oper- 
ation. A companion book to the 
"ARCHITECTS ESTIMATOR". 


Enclosed is [] Check [] Money Order 

NAME . 
ADDRESS 

t CITY ZONE — STATE 


eee eee eee ee ee se eee ee see eee 


ORDER TODAY 


Architect: Mario Gaidano, A.I.A. 


Muzak at the Fairmont 


Highest observation point in San Francisco, the sparkling 
new Tower of the fabulous Fairmont Hotel rises 29 floors 
above famed Nob Hill, houses over 200 guest rooms and 23 
luxurious suites. Every room, and public lobbies as well, are 
served by soft, non-distracting atmosphere Music by Muzak. 


In the world's finest buildings, atmosphere Music by Muzak 
has demonstrated a unique ability to mask noise, replace 
cold silence and enhance smart architectural design and 


“Muzak harmonizes exquisitely with Fairmont 
decor, contributing to an atmosphere of charm 
and gracious hospitality. This is why every room 
of our Fairmont Tower receives Muzak,” 
comments Mr. Richard L. Swig, President 
and General Manager, Fairmont Hotel Co. 


d 


decor. Muzak's scientifically-planned work music programs 
provide employees with precisely-measured hour-by-hour 
musical motivation to raise efficiency and combat tension, 
monotony, boredom and fatigue. 


The versatile Muzak system may serve for civil defense and 
emergency warnings, paging, signalling and Muzak distri- 
bution. A.LA. File 31-I-7, Sweet's Catalog 33a/Mu. For 
specifications, literature, write Muzak Dept. A-3. 


music by "LM 


Muzak Corporation * 229 Park Ave. South * N.Y. 
an International Subsidiary of Wrather Corporation 


United States + Canada * Mexico * Argentina * Brazil * Colombia * Uruguay * Peru * Great Britain * The Philippines * Australia * Belgium * Finland 
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Does any manufacturer 


have every major 


component you need 


to air condition 


any office building? 


BATTU E 


AM ORBI E 
AM adt à 
m 


EJ 
ot 


Place Ville Marie, Montreal. Architect: I. M. Pei & Associates, with Affleck, Desbarats, Dimakopoulos, Levensold, 
Michaud & Sise, Montreal. Consulting Engineer: Jas. Keith & Associates of Montreal, with Cosentini Associates, 
New York. General Contractor: The Foundation Company of Canada, Ltd., Montreal. Mechanical Contractors: 
John Colford Contracting Company, Ltd., and Kerby Saunders (Canada) Ltd., a joint venture. 


CARRIER OFFERS: 

Hermetic and open centrifugal water chilling packages 

The first fully hermetic absorption water chillers 

Hermetic reciprocating water chilling packages 

Air-cooled, water-cooled and evap condensers; cooling towers 
Induction, fan-coil, single and double-duct room terminals 
Single-zone, multi-zone and spray-coil central apparatus 
Supply and exhaust fans; sheet metal specialties 

Packaged units; heat pumps; room air conditioners 

Also: furnaces; unit heaters; icemakers 


The scope of the Carrier line makes possible an 
installation of matched major components that meet 
the precise requirements of any air conditioning sys- 
tem for any office building. For architect, engineer, 
eontraetor and owner, this all-Carrier approach has 
many significant advantages. 

Initially, it simplifies design problems, centraliz- 
ing responsibility for technical information in the 
local Carrier office. During installation and start-up, 
the same office—thoroughly familiar with the job — 


Yes, 


Carrier 


...and Carrier has the service to back it up! 


is the fountainhead for everything from delivery 
schedules to certified prints. 

And after the plant has been turned over to the 
owner, responsibility for proper equipment perform- 
ance continues to be centered on the same reliable 
shoulders. 

Although not the only air conditioning manu- 
facturer offering a broad line of components, Carrier 
is best prepared to serve the owner should service 
be needed. For our company and our dealers main- 
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tain the largest and best trained service organization 
in the business—over 11,000 men strong. 

For specific information about components for 
any office building job—or any other air conditioning 
project—call your Carrier representative. Or write 
Carrier Air Conditioning Company, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
In Canada: Carrier Air Conditioning Ltd., Toronto 14. 


e Carrier) Air Conditioning Company 


Look how Hevi-Duty' put this 
new ultraquiet transformer 


out of the way 


IN THE WALL — No longer must you provide cost- 
ly floor space and extra closets for bulky, noisy 


transformers. This new flush-mounted In-Wall 
Transformer from Hevi-Duty fits a standard con- 
crete block wall. The 25 kva unit, for example, 
measures only 21” wide, 30” high, 12” deep. 
QUIET — Put it anywhere — classroom, hospital 
corridor, church auditorium. It has a sound rating 
of less than 41 decibels. 

COOL — Grill panel temperature rise does not 
exceed 35°C. 

SAFE — Vision-proof, tamper-proof grill and inte- 
grally-mounted primary circuit breaker make it 
people-safe, power-safe. 

Available in single- and three-phase ratings from 
5 through 50 kva. 


For further information mail the coupon below. 


® A Division of 
Basic Products 
Corporation 


Hevi-Duty Electric Company 
Box 563, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
In Canada: Sola-Basic Products, Ltd., 377 Evans Ave., Toronto 18, Ont 


Dept AF-3, Hevi-Duty Electric Co., Box 563, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Gentlemen: Please send me Bulletin No. T-9001 


[SISTI Chi. Gace E aaa EIODIIOCCEESIDTXSROOEN RR a a, 
AAOS EE nar ait U a S eis ACRIOR IDEO Since EREDA GER S 0 Y Vn 
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WILKINSON CHUTES... 


for Centralized 
Disposal of 
Soiled Linen, 
Rubbish, Dust, 
Paper, and Garbage 


Year in, year out... 
Wilkinson Chutes set the 
standard for efficient cen- 
tralized disposal. 


Installation of Wilkinson Centralized Disposal 
Chutes reduces labor costs, improves operating 
efficiency, helps maintain high sanitary standards. 


WILKINSON 


Stainless Steel 
CORNER GUARDS 


Æx Unmarred stainless steel finish 
and permanent protection 
to corners. 

* Adjustable anchor simplifies 
installation. 

* Models for tile, concrete block, 
metal stud and plastered walls. 

See our catalog in Sweet's Architectural File or write for copy 


WILKINSON CHUTES, INC. 


619 East Tallmadge Ave. Akron 10, Ohio 


WILKINSON CHUTES (Canada) LTD. 


9 Dwight Ave. Toronto 14, Ontario, Canada 


for Pennies per-hour per 100 square feet... 


CHROMALOX ELECTRIC 
Rugged, Metal-Sheathed 


Melts snow and ice 
from Asphalt and 
Concrete pavements 
quickly, automatically 


Melt snow and ice the modern way 
with rugged, metal-sheathed, Chro- 
malox Electric Snow-Bar that goes 
to work instantly at the flip of a 
switch. Snow-Bar is easily installed 
in asphalt and concrete sidewalks, 
ramps, malls, steps and driveways 
where quick, efficient snow and ice 
melting is required. Low initial 
cost, low installation cost and low 
operating costs make Snow-Bar a 
wise investment. 


Edwin L. Wiegand Company 
7805 Thomas Blvd., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
[] Send me data on Snow-Bar 


O Send me Electric Comfort 
Heating Bulletin F-975. 


[ 


Name 
MAL Firm 
SE CHROMALOX |... 
p. * electric SNOW-BAR 
Er ca WM-29A City, Zone, State 


but we make 


some make 


some make 


types of wall coverings 


WOOD 
ALL VINYL 
VINYL FABRICS 


Laminating Services makes three types of wall coverings — wood, vinyl 


fabrics and all vinyl. The result is the wealth of experience and know-how 


you'll notice when your L.S. representative comes calling. He will demonstrate 


our fine quality products. 


Pliant Wood .... 


(Witt ..... 


Cloth-backed natural wood veneer. Easy to apply on any hard, 
smooth, dry surface — flat or curved. Manufactured to architect's 
specifications. Matched grain provides continuous-pattern 

beautiful in appearance for large and small wall areas — material is 
delivered to the job, matched and numbered to assure proper 
installation. Your choice of woods, imported and domestic. 


An exceptionally tough covering for heavy usage applications. Pure 
virgin vinyl with color fused to underside — durable — to withstand 
the hardest usage. Meets flame-spread rating, abrasion, tear 
strength, and other Government requirements. Available in a cloth- 
backed “upholstery grade", to provide design continuity between 
walls and furnishings. Vin-L-Fab “22” is available in 6 embossed 
patterns and an unlimited choice of colors. Special colors in 

solids, two-tones and stripes are available in small quantities. 


Durable vinyl fused to cloth backing. Adaptable to most all wall 
covering applications, it is available in weights and thicknesses 
ranging from heavy-duty to light weight. Vin-L-Fab is supplied in 
many embossed patterns and in a wide selection of colors. Meets 
G.S.A. requirements. 


MANUFACTURERS OF WALL COVERINGS MADE WITH ROVANA® 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTOR FOR JOANNA WALL FABRICS 
SAMPLES, SPECIFICATIONS, BROCHURES AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 
DISTRIBUTORS LOCATED IN MOST PRINCIPAL CITIES 


/ S LAMINATING SERVICES, INC. 
4700 ROBARDS LANE * LOUISVILLE 18, KENTUCKY 
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Mi | T ... leak-safe for a generation, when they're 

bon rubber-welded with polysulfide base sealant 
: Sealant systems based on THIOKOL® polysulfide polymer (synthetic rub- 
ber in liquid form) custom fit any joint on the job site regardless of size, 


form, or accidental variation from original design. They cure to a resilient 
solid rubber that bonds with weld-like strength to all building materials, 


FREE APPLICATION HAND- 


BOOK. Details methods of joint add a structural strength of their own. Properly applied, polysulfide base 
preparation and correct handling sealant will expand to better than twice its original width and shape—and 
techniques for polysulfide-base recover—without tearing, sagging, or 
sealant systems to assure a com- losing serviceability. Polysulfide- 


pletely trouble-free and long-last- base sealants meeting American e 
ing weatherproofing job. For a Standard Specification A116.1 pro- 


B tie. duce the most satisfying weather- CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
material only. Names of manufac- proofing job you can get. You may — 780 N. Clinton Ave. Trenton 7, N J 
turers of finished sealant fur- pay more, but you can't buy better. ee ye 


nished on request. In Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals Div., Dominion Rubber Co., Elmira, Ontario 


Broome Technical Community College/Binghamton, New York/A. T. Lacey & Sons 


B cian og 


No other construction method gives you as many important advantages as 
F/S Structural Aluminum Closure System! 


And here’s the proof to back up that statement: 
F/S gives you simplicity! F/S is structural. F/S is 
closure. F/S is completely finished in unitized ex- 
truded aluminum. No masonry, no steel fabrication, 
no curtain wall assembly, no painting—just one "easy 
to assemble" finished system. The vertical structure 
(column, girt function) is combined with aluminum 
closure framing. Units are factory-fabricated ... ready 
to be joined together into position on the job. 


F/S gives you utility! Standard roof and floor beams 4 
connect directly to F/S Frame Units. Result: a solid & 
structure that carries both live and dead vertical loads, 
as well as horizontal wind loads. No extra framing is 
necessary for glazing, doors, vents or panels. 


F/S gives you economy! By simplifying design and ! Frame Setting 
building, plus eliminating the multiplicity of trades, 
F/S cuts labor costs and reduces construction time ; 
as much as 4096. Modules are determined entirely 
by the individual architectural needs. This means 
excellent structural efficiency to one, two or three- 
story buildings. 


Frames in Place 


F/S gives you design freedom! Height, spacing, 
mullion, and sash arrangement, plus infill material 
selection are unrestricted. This endless flexibility 
makes new and unique rhythms and patterns in archi- 
tectural design. 


Throughout the country, architects and contractors 
alike are finding F/S the easy way to build...the 
beautiful way to build...the logical way to build... 
the low cost way to build. For the complete story on 
how F/S can meet your needs better than any other 
construction method, write for descriptive literature. 


ES 


FUNCTIONAL ESTRUCTURES 


Functional Structures, Inc./478 Northwest Highway/Des Plaines, Illinois/Area Code 312—VAnderbilt 7-5545 
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x & Co. Inc, Elwin G. .............. 153 
Dan W. Frye 
Southern Pine Association ................ 21 
Knox Reeves-Fitzgerald 
Standard Dry Wall Products, Inc. ....... 8 
Owens & Cla 
fleelcnaó; IB6. . 1 loser e rents 139 


Aves Advertising, Inc. 


Steeloraft Mfg. 
John L. Magro DAdoo AREE Inc. 


honton Boves inne 152 
ber È. House Advertising Consultants 


Stow & Davis Furniture Co. .............. 160 
Aves Advertising, Inc. 


Taylor Co., The Halsey W. ............- 62 
The Advertising Agency of William Cohen 

Temprite Products Corp. ............. ss. 158 
Watkins-Rogers, Inc. 

THOPDSHSSOL DO DES eo eGo [nonno 64 
Kenneth Rader Company, Inc, 

Thiokol Chemical Corp. ...............ssse 168 
Hicks & Greist, Incorporated 

Tile Council of America ...............- 14,15 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 

Tullus B Ro N N AE 57,58 
Wilson, Haighi & Welch, Inc. 

United States Plywood Corp. .......... 155, 156 


Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc. 


Universal Atlas Cement Co. 
(United States Steel Corp.)....... 70 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, “Ine. 


Van Hufel Tuhe Corps ETETE 157 
Chamberlin-Junk Advertising, Inc. 


Vogel-Peterson Co. .............. eee 160 
oss Llewellyn, Inc. 


Wallingford Steel Corp. .......... s 172 
William Schaller Co., Inc. 


ive Electric Corp. 
— Appliances Div. ...............-- 144B 
ann-Erickson Advertising, Inc. 


Wiegand Co.: Edwin L. .................. 166 
The Griswold-Eshleman Co. 

Wiley, John & Sons, Inc. ................. 158 
Needham & Grohmann, Inc. 

Wilkinson Chutes, Inc. ................... 166 
Carpenter, Lamb and Herrick, Inc. 

Williams Equipment and Supply Co. .... 64 


Denman é Baker, Inc. 


Wright Manufacturing Div. of 
Midland-Ross Corporation 
Western Edition W-1 
The Curran Morton Company, Inc. 


gero Weather Stripping Co., Inc. ........ 150 
Harold Marshall, Advertising Co., Inc. 
Zinsco Electrical Products 


Western Edition W-5 
Boylhart, Lovett & Dean, Inc. 


POINT OF SALE 


| 


fi 


Every building project must satisfy three points of view: 
those championed by the architect/engineer, the con- 
tractor/subcontractor and the client/owner. Not until 
they put their heads together in agreement do buildings 
get built and products get sold. 

Architectural Forum is the only magazine which puts 
all three heads together—63,000 of'them—every month 
by editorially addressing itself to their individual and 
common interests: the art of architecture, the technol- 
ogy of construction, and the economics of building. 


When Forum's editors bring these three heads together, 
FoRUM's advertisers bring their products to the point 
of sale.* 


*Examples: 1) After the client and his architect had closed the 
bids on office furniture for the new KSK-TV station in St. Louis, 
the Corry Jamestown furniture line, not previously considered, 
caught their attention in a Forum advertisement. Corry James- 
town won the $50,000 contract. 2) After running two ads exclu- 
sively in Forum, the Robinson Brick and Tile Company got 
$98,000 worth of orders for current and future building projects 
directly from Forum readers. 


FO R U M . essentially different—for readers... and for advertisers 


Architectural Forum / March 1963 
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WALLINGFORD ornamental 


Stainless steel 
tubing 


Ornamental Stainless Steel Tubing. 
Beauty—Permanence. Now—four basic shapes 
Squarei Rectangular mE Round 6 Oval > 
Four finishes—Polished and buffed— 
Mirror—Satin—and the new 

Dual—Wide range of sizes in each shape. 
Exceptional bending to suit 

design requirements. 

Ornamental Stainless Steel Tubing—a 

modern architectural material that is never 
styleless— designed and produced 

by Wallingford, since 1922 a leader in 

stainless steel. 

Request—on your letterhead, please— 

the bulletin that describes and illustrates our 
complete line of Ornamental 

Stainless Steel Tubing—and—a sample kit 

of tubing shapes. 


Stainless is never clulelece 


THE WALLINGFORD STEEL CO. 
WALLINGFORD, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 


PROGRESS IN METALS SINCE 1922 


C os we MER A. A a ls 4 ENN 
“A 
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These walls come decorated ; 


You're looking at a remarkably new kind of wallboard to. Or repair it. They'll just enjoy it. And, since new Gold 
called Durasan®. Developed by Gold Bond, its gypsum-rock ^ Bond® Durasan predecorated panels cost no more than 
core is fireproof. And it comes decorated with a handsome, many vinyl wall coverings alone, they'll even enjoy paying 
textured surface of vinyl plastic that's people-proof. Resists for it. For samples, write on 
scuffing. Won't crack. Won't chip. Smudges and marks wash your letterhead to Dept. 
right off with soap and water. Use it on new or existing walls. — AF-33, National Gypsum 


Your clients will never need to paint it... unless they want Company, Buffalo 25, N. Y. Gold Bond $ 


DURASAN 


Gold Bond materials and methods make the difference in modern building 


e~n 


NA 


FORM CORNERS RIGHT ON THE JOB using KenCové 


COLORS 
Vinyl Wall Base. Saves time, cuts installation costs. 
KenCove never needs painting, cleans easy. Comes in 


7 harmonizing colors that flatter any floor. Molded End Olive Green 


Russet 


Stops for flush door-buck installation also available. 


LENGTH: 48". Also 96' rolls in 2/2" and 4" heights. 


KENTILE® REGIONAL OFFICES: NEW YORK, : 
scio KIEIN|T| I|L|EBZ MEAE F[LIOIO|R|S. 


